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| SLAVES. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
| THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
“engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
| Siena Sine Saas s and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
| to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
' sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 


| the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 





verse Ageots of the American, Massachusetts, _ senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
a walt " sand Ohio Anti-Slavery Socteties are aue | stituted a democracy, is to insult the w: of 
Pe j > ive subscriptions for the Liberator. i mankind. It is doubfy tainted with the infection of 
ve tye hllowing gentlemen constitute the Financial riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
. woo, but are not responsible for any of the debts | government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
" ( r, viz. -—Fraxeis Jacksox, Cus Gray F majority in the slave representation over that of the 
oh Ppwexp Quincy, Samver Puwopricr, and \ free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
F s ee ZS | TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
watt uans of Tae Liserator, both sides of | < >. Aye er & yy 4 | UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANTMATIBG SPIRIT 

g' , are impartially allowed a hearing. ©- = — > OF THE NATIONAL GovERNMEN?.’—John Quincy Adams. 
— ee 
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SELECTIONS. . 


{HE USURPATIONS OP SLAVERY. 





opeCH OF HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
orks 
Senate of the United States, Feb. 23, 1855, 
ON THE 


Prorecr Oveicers Or THE Untrep States. 


-t: The scene before me, and all its 
ind incidents, admonish me that 
ie when the Senate of the United 

rrint another of those conces- 

habitual here, to the 
slavery in this Republic. For the second 

, period of nearly three months, the bril- 

y heads is lighted up; the 

s are densely crowded ; all the 
risjation are laid aside. The 

subjzets, which have their rise in all 

tended country, are suddenly for- 
atration of feeling upon a single 
ise interest. The day is spent 
irnwent, Senators foregoing their 

i ind refreshment, remain in 

light approaches. Excite- 
very part of the Chamber. 

riminations, and denuncia- 

s individually, and of Senators by 
f those who have participated in 

:who have remained silent, 


) me 





Such as these 


yupon the ear, were 

its that heralded the passage of the 
Slave Act of 1850. Such as these at- 
ibrogation of the Missouri Compromise 

i | ww full well that the fall of Con- 
Lider sas certain to follow the like 

[ now. as it followed the like 

1 the sad oceasions to which I have re- 

And, for aught IL know, the teeming gun, 


ed those former triumphs of slavery, 
xd again under the eaves of the 
rate an tory. My course, 
mu, has been the same as on all 
iracter. I have for- 
ing in the debate, until near the 
country m Ly know 


ly piant 


ther vie 


disturbs the 
pulite peace, by 
» Halls; and I 
an argument 
upon 
the ultimate 
» rendered by the American 


is, and who it is not, that 
harmony, and reaks th 

F y in thes 
sin the form ol 
lore us, than of 
my stand, to abid 
» stiall | 


a protest, 


i painful association con- 
I arose in my 
* morning, simultaneously 
Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. 
f us demanded an audience, 
by the Chair to him. He an- 
however obscure in its 
lage, Was, ts we all instantly knew, designed 
of officers of the United States 
x » engiged in executing the Fugitive Slave 
On the other side, I held in my hand a 

tion be submitted to the Sen ite, for the 

» monument, fifty feet high, in 

mn, which should illustrate 
und the death of Tuomas Jerrerson, and 
rate the immortal names of the signers 
Declaration of American Independence. It 
w acknowledgment which I was about to 


ror myseli, there 18 


tnt rise of this debate. 


was assigned 
s bill, whieh, 


+ protection 


i Washingt 


i the Senate of the United States to the 
iwhich the liberties of this country 

+ Constitutions rest—that all men are 
Sir, the suceess which the honora- 

au Connecticut (Mr. Tovcry) ob- 

, When the floor was assigned to 


is. The Senate of the United 


tno monument to the memory of 
.whod el that, in the unequal con- 
y and Freedom, the Almighty 
»which could take part with the 
But ¢ Senate will, on the other 
oply with the demand to raise 

he institution of slavery. 
ro is nothing new in the 
is transaction, so it has hap- 
¥, a8 on all similar oceasions heretofore, 
from the question at issue 
»the debate. The introduc- 

80 ign matters has, as heretofore, 
lod wi 1 profusion of reproaches, and 
hd epithets, as inapp ysite to the occa- 

y are inconsistent with the decorum and 
gust Legislature. Those of us 
lenunciations, calumnies and 

» showered, have endured them 
Md [think no one will deny that we have 
+ tiem patiently. To such Senators as 
ee utterance to their opinions in that form 
», "Rument, | make fur myself only this reply— 
A held of debate is relinquished exclusively 
ascives. Now, as on similar occasions here- 
‘tons of political parties, and their 
‘rits and demerits, have entered large- 
= uscussion. Sir, I shall forbear from 
§ into that part of the debate, for the 


Teason 


m such 






tir 
“ve In 


th 
» the 


wh. So far as the justice or expedienc 
“sure under copsideration is concerned, 
hake no diff 


; rence whether those who ad- 
“oF those who oppose it are Whigs or are 
thos’? OF belong to that new class of men 
eee ae palarly called Know-Nothings. . Argu- 
; , ne d on such grounds may have their 


ae uewhere else—outside of this Chamber, 
, © UP there—[pointing to the gallery]— 


Male a > Bot down here. Inquisition has been 
. Ting the circumstances and, influences 
Dot onle ve swe the recent elections of members 
S0tutine, et’ House, but of the House of Repre- 

. ‘oF the purpose, as it seems, of awaken- 


f this bin) ne 1] 

Tho have aa. ove Rotice to honorable Senators 

* neither be 40} “ = line of argument, that it 
— equtre rth 

here, nor is - y the people whom I represent 


consistent with their dignity and 
- ald assume to interpret the mo- 
a determined their choice of legislators. 
. Cag >. elore the world. They explain 
lisrespectity vy; derogatory from my uty, 
the Stree nt? the statesmen around me, and 
were I to inns hich they represent, would it be, 
f the ol... Ue into the manner or circamstances 
trory ¢. 1008 made by those States. I recognize 
re as the exponent of the opinions 
{the State from which he comes. 


—_ tT, that [ she 
tives wh 
hs 


a 


ana’ Senator bere 
2 Prine 
Andy eeiles 0 


he . + > 
ch ite « nO voice from any State but that to - 
8 Tepresentatic he . 7 
theless, Met : atatives give utterance. Never- 


van ut President, I shall not shrink from 
ent, °*POSition of 


hon ee my own opinions and senti- 
. collateral i . 
eabarp ‘ateral issues, as shall tend to dis- 


: “8 8 good + os * 
jist Prejudice, cause, by relieving it from un- 
**0Cate, 


Pst, in re 
“Son. | 


Ai00 of the eed Confess, that I regard the abro- 


mat Tam ad lressing, not politicians, but, 


directed against myself as its 
zard to what is called the Nebraska 
Missouri Compromise by the Nebraska 


jbill of the last session as an unjust, unnecessary, 
dangerous, and revolutionary act. IT voted against 
itas such. Let that vote stand against me, in the 
minds and in the hearts, if it must be so, of those 
Senators who regard it us a cause for reproach. | 
| Certainly, this is not the time to justify that vote. 
A time t» do so was, when the vote was given, 
and its vindication was then daly made. There | 
jis probably another time coming for the renewal of | 
|that vindication—a time in the near future, when | 
the question of a restoration of Freedom throughout 
|the Territories of the United States will arise in| 
ithe Senate. Then, if God shall bless me with con- | 
| tinued life, and health and strength, [ hope again | 
jtodo my daty. To that futare time [ adjourn the | 
jargument on the bill fur the abrogation of the | 
| Missouri Compromise. 
| There is more of propriety in the discussions of | 
|the Fugitive Slave law, which have been reopened } 
jduring this debate. Ihave no need, however, to | 
|speak on that subject. I have fully debated it | 
jheretofore, on more occasions than one, in this | 
|place. Every word of what I then said is recorded 
jin the legislative history of the United States. | 
| There is not a thought that [ would wish to add; | 
| there is not a word that I am willing to take away. 
| Time is fall surely and quite rapidly enough re- | 
solving the question whether those were right who | 
| pr mounced the Fugitive Slave law a just, and 
|necessary, and constitutional act, full of healing 
to a wounded country, or whether the humble 
{individual who now stands before you was right 
when he admonished you that that law was up- 
necessary, unwise, inhuman, and derogatory from 
the Constitation, and that it would never be ex- 
ecuted without new and continued usurpations. 
The transaction of this night takes place, in order 
that the words of that prophecy may be fulfilled. 

[ am not allowed, Sir, to reach the merits of this 
question, without alluding to a body of men who 
|sport in the public gaze under a name which I 
hardly know how to repeat in the presence of so 
grave and reverend an assemblage as this—the 
Know-Nothings. They are said to have contrived 
their disguise with so much ingenuity that one 
whois nota novitiate eannot deny a knowledge of 
their ceremonies and principles, without implying 
his communion and membership with them. Never- 
theless, [inast reply to the Senator from Illinois, 
(Mr. Dovetas,) who charges me, among others, 
with such an affiliation, that I have no knowledge 
of that body of men, other than what is afforded 
me by the pablications of the day. Thus in- 
formed, I understand the Know-Nothings to be a 
secret socicty or order, consisting of two or three 
grades, colleagued and mutually sworn to elect | 
individuals of their own Order, or at least persons 
maintaining the principles which that Order en- | 
jtertains, to all offices of trust and profit in the 
United States. These principles I understand to 
}be, in general, the same which, before the organi- 
zation of the Know-Nothings, passed ander the 
iname of Native Americanism. 
leonnection with that Order. 
sponsibility for its doings, and I have not the least | 
sympathy with its principles or sentiments. I be- | 
long to one voluntary association of men, which 
has to do with spiritual affairs. It is the Christian 
Churech—that branch of it, all imperfect though I 
think it is, which, according to my notions, most 
nearly retains in their purity the instructions of | 
the Gospel. That association is an open one, 
which performs all its rites and gives all its in- 
structions with pablicity, and Ynvites every man, 
in the language of its Divine Founder, to come in 
jand partake of the privileges with which He in- 
vested it, and of the blessings which He promises. 

I belong to one temporal society of men, and that 

is the political party, which, according to my 

|notions, embodies most fully and most traly. 

although, I confess, as in the other case, very 

‘inadequately, the principles of the Declaration of 

Independence and of the Constitution of the United 

States. The Association also, of which I have last | 
spoken, is an open one. All its transactions are 

conducted in the broad daylight, and it invites all | 
\citizens, and all men who become subjects of the 

|power of this Government, of whatever clime or 

race or color they may be, to enter into its ranks, 

|to participate in its labors, and to codperate in 

jmaintaining good Government and in advancing 

the cause of Human Nature. These two associa- 

tions, the one spiritual and the other temporal, 

‘are the only voluntary associations to which I 

‘now belong, or ever have belonged since I became 

a man; and, unless I am bereft of reason, they 

lare the only associations of men to which I shall 

lever suffer myself to belong. Secret societies, Sir! 

| Before I would place my right hand between the 

| hands of otber men, in a secret lodge, order, class 

lor council, and, bending on my knee before them, 
enter into combination with them for any object, 

personal or political, good or bad, I would pray | 
to God, that that hand and that knee might be) 
| paralyzed, and that I might become an —— of 
|the pity and even of the mockery of my fellow- 
men. Swear, Sir! I, a man, an American citizen, 
a Christian, swear to submit myself to the guidance 
and direction of other men, surrendering my own | 
judgment to their jadgments, and my own con- | 
iseience to their keeping! No, no, Sir. I know} 
quite well the fallibility of my own judgment, and | 
og liability to fall into error and temptation. But) 
|my life has been spent in breaking the bonds of the | 
islavery of other men. I therefore know too well | 
the danger of confiding power to irresponsible 

hands, to make myseifa willing slave. Proscribe_ 
‘a man, Sir, because he was not born in the same | 
‘town, or county, or State, or country in which I) 
|was born! Why, Sir, I do most earnestly and 


} 








] 


|very germane to the question befure us. 


Tam under no re- are 


ersist in being Roman Catholics, or Jews, & 

urks, or Chinese; or if there shall be others, 
who, disregarding my persuasion, shall insist upon 
coming into the world with blackened faces and 
twisted hair, all I can say in regard to them is, 
that I have done my daty, and [ shall not add 
a feather’s weight to the disabilities which they 
will inear by their presuipption and perverseness. 
{Laughter. } 

Sir, my honorable friend from Connecticut, Mr. 
Gitterre, has thought this was a good occasion to 
invite us to consider the question of abolishing 
slavery in the District of Colambia, and has there- 
by incurred some censure. He certainly had a 
warrant in the latitude which the debate had 
already assumed, although the subject was not 
I have 
no hesitation to disclose my fanaticism in that 
direction. Five years ago, I proposed, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the emancipation of all 
the slaves in the District of Columbia, with the 
consent of its citizens, to be expressed through the 
customary forms of a popular election, and with 
full compensation, to be paid out of the public 
Treasury, to the individuals who should suffer 
damage in their fortunes by so great an act of 
national humanity and justice. Iam ready to go 
with my honorable friend that length now. T 
shall be ready to go the same length to-morrow— 
next year—always. This is enough, I trust, on 
that subject. 

I und others here, Sir, are denounced as Aboli- 
tionists, in a broader sense, and therefore as trait- 
ors. I have no hesitation in confessing the whole 
truth on that point. [ believe that I do not know 
a human being who maintains or supposes that 
the Government of the United States has lawful 
authority or right to abolish slavery in the States 
of this Union. Certainly, in my own opinion, that 
Government has no such power or right. But, 
Sir, lam a man, none the less because I ama 
citizen and a Senator of the United States. And, 
although [ have no power to exercise in a Slave- 
holding State, I very freely say, that if I were a 
member of such a community, I should recommend 
to and urge upon my fellow-citizens there; with 
patience which could endure until the necessary 
reform could safely be obtained, some measure of 
emancipation, immediate or prospective, with com- 
pensation for damages, through the action of the 
State Legislature, upon the ascertained consent of 
the People. add, further, to meet the require- 
ments of those who suppose that a proposition of 
gradual emancipation to the slaveholding States is 
either timely now, or soon will be so, that while I 
retain a place in the National Councils, any slave- 
holding State will adopt the humane policy which 
has been already adopted by my own State and by 
other States, shall have my vote for any aid, either 
in lands or money, from the Federal Government, 
which the condition of the public Treasury and of 
the National domain will allow, in furtherance of 


I, Sir, have no/an object in which not only the slaveholding States 


interested, bat which concerns the whole 
Union, and even Human Nature itself. 

Mr. President, I have made my way at last, 
through the intricate mazes of this discussion, to 
the actual question before the Senate, The bill 
before us is in these words :— 


‘It a suit be commenced or pending in any State 


Court, against any officer of the United States or | 


other person, for or on account of any act done 
under any law of the United States, or under color 
thereof, or for or on account of any right, authori- 
ty, claim, or title, set up by such officer or other 

erson, under any law of the United States, and 
the defendant shall at the first term of such State 
Court after the passage of this act, or at the first 
term of such State Court after such suit shall be 
commenced, file a petition for the removal of the 
cause for trial into the next Circuit Court to be 
held in the district where the suit is pending, or, 
if there be no Circuit Court in such district, then 
to the District Court invested with the powers of a 
Circuit Court next to be held in said district, and 
offer good and sufficient surety for his entering in 
such Court, on the first day of its session, copies 
of suid process against him, and also for his there 
appearing and entertaining special bail in the 
eause, if special bail was originally requisite 
therein, it shall then be the duty of the State Court 


to accept the surety, and proceed no further in the | 


cause; and any bail that may have been taken 
shall be discharged, and the said copies being 
entered as aforesaid in such Court of the United 
States, the cause shall there proceed in the same 
manner as if it had been brought there by original 


process; and any attachment of the goods or | 


estate of the defendant by the original process 
shall hold the goods or estate so attached to 
answer the final judgment, in the same manner as 
by the laws of such State they would have been 
holden to answer such final judgment, had it been 
rendered by the Court in which the suit com- 
menced ; and the party removing the cause shall 
not be allowed to plead or give evidence of any 
other defence than that arising under a law of the 
United States, as aforesaid.’ 


What is proposed here is an innovation—a new 
thing—a thing unknown io the laws of the country, 
since the States came into a Federal Union. That 
new thing is, that a person, civilly prosecuted in a 
State Court, and justifying under authority or col- 
or of a law of the United States, may oust the State 
of its jurisdiction, and remove the cause into a 
Court of the United States. The first question 
which arises is, How does the thing stand now! 
How has it hitherto stood! What are the rights of 
parties in the State Courts! The Constitution of 


‘most affectionately advise all persons hereafter to the United States binds together in Federal Union 


ibe born, that they be born in the United States; | 
|and, if they can without inconvenience, to be born 
in the State of New York, and thus avoid a great 
|deal of trouble for themselves and for others. 
|{Laughter.}] Moreover, I do most affectionately 
jenjoin upon all sach persons as are hereafter to be 
born, that they be born of fathers and of mothers, 
of grandfathers and of grandmother:, of pure 
American blood. Still more, Sir, I do affectionately 
enjoia upon all who shall thas have the wisdom to 
‘come into existence on this side of the Atlantic, 
and of such pare and untainted ancestry, to be 
either bora in the Protestant faith, or to be con- 
verted as speedily as possible to that good and true 
Protestant Church, within whose pale I myself am 
accustomed to worship. ; 

More than that, Sir. Speaking from a fall 
knowledge and conviction of the serious incon- 
veniences which absolute and eternal Slavery en- 
tails upon Man and upon races of men, do 
earnestly, strenuously and affectionately conjare all 
|people everywhere, who are hereafter to be bora, 
\to be born white. {Laughter.) Thas, being born 
in this free and happy country, and being born 
white, they will be born free. But, Mr. President, 
this is the length, and this is the breadth of my 
connection with the new and mysterious Order of 
Patriots. And, if there shall hereafter come among 


us persons who, because from iene they ae 
, 


not be able to profit by my 





thirty-one States, which, while they remain equal 
and qualified sovereignties, at the same time con- 
stitute, in the aggregate, another ualified sove- 
reignty. Insomuch as the chief business of 
government is to protect the rights of its citizens 
or subjects, and as the performance of that duty 
is, under Governments, assigned to Courts of 
Justice, and insomuch as the citizen is simul- 
tancously the subject of a State Government and 
of the Federal Government, the State Courts and 
the United States Courts exercise concarrently 
or co-ordinately the power of trying civil actions 
which are brought against persons acting as officers 
of the Federal Government. The public officers of 
the United States are, as we all know, numerous, 
and of many classes,—military, civil, and naval, 
They are engaged in executing laws relating to the 
army, the navy, the customs, the public lands, the 
Post-Office, the Judiciary, and foreign relations. 
These agents may be called upon to answer by any 
person who is agrieved, either in the proper Federal 
Court or in a Court of the State where the griev- 
ance happened. A case which will illustrate the 
subject now occurs to me. Two or three years ago, 
I successfully maintained in the Supreme Court of 
the United States an action on the case, which had 
been brought in a Justice’s Court of the State of 
New York, by a woman, against a Postmaster, who 
had refused to deliver to her a nev , on 
which the postage which could be rightfully de- 
manded was one cent. The Postmaster pieaded 








shall be born in fo lands ; or, even if there 
shall be any who, is nage ot my counsel, shall 





before the Justice, and before the Supreme Gouri 


2 


of the State, and before the Court of Appeals of 


the State, that none bat a Federal Court could as- | 


sume jurisdiction in che case. When his plea was 
finally overruled in the Court of last resort in the 
State, he appealed from that decision to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That Court 
affirmed the decision of the State Court, and thus 
‘defined the law to be, that United States officers 
‘are amenable to civil actions in the State tribunals. 


The law now remains as it was then expounded, | 


' and so it always has stood since the establishment 


of the Constitution itself. It is wise and beneficent, | 


because it surrounds the citizen with a double safe - 
guard against extortion, oppression and every form 
|of injustice committed by the authority or in the 
/ name of the great Central Executive Power. 


| The second question is, What is the nature and | 
‘extent of the charge which you propose to muke | 
That | 
Whenever the | 


| by the bill which is under consideration ! 
| question is answered in a word. 
| rights of a citizen are invaded in any State within 
| the Union, by a powen holding a commission, 
| whether civil or military, from the President of the 
| United States, he shall henceforth have only a sin- 
gle safeguard, instead of that double panoply which 
has hitherto shielded him, and he must either forego 


, extension and aggrandizement and glory of this my 
country, with an enthusiasm which I am sure I do 
' not always find burning in the hearts of all with 
whom it is my daty to actin her Councils. But, 
Sir, [shudder when I think that this development, 
this extension, this aggrandizement, and this accu- 
mulation of glory, are going on firmly, steadily, and 
erushingly, at the expense of these noble, indepen- 
dent States; that the majestic dome, while it 
spreads itself more widely, and erects itself higher 
and higher, is pressing into crumbling fragments 
the pillars which constitute its true and just sup- 
ort. 

: Sir, we have had, on this oceasion, as we always 
have on painful occasions of this kind, pathetic al- 

| lusions to the safety of this Federal Union. And 

these allusions have been addressed to me, although 

I have hitherto been content to be a silent listener 
to this debate. What do you think must be the 
feelings ofa man, himselfa Representative of three 

| millions, one-eighth of your whole people—a Rep- 
| resentative of one-sixth of all the freemen in the 

| Republic—a Representative of even a larger pro- 
| portion of the whole wealth of the country—a Rep- 
| resentative of your whole concentrated Commerce 
| —when he finds himself surrounded, by men who 


redress, or seek jt in a tribunal of the United States, | think that a community so numerous and so intelli- 


in which justice is administered by Judges appoint- 


_ed by the President and the Senate, and irremova- 
ble, except on impeachment by the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, and, therefore, responsible in the least 
| possible degree to that wholesome public opinion 
|which is the guardian of public liberty. Every 


| postmaster and his deputy, every marshal and his) 


| deputy, every mail-contractor, every stage-driver, 
,every tide-waiter, every lieutenant, every ensign, 


and even every midshipman, will be independent, 


| of State authority, and, when prosecuted before a 
| Magistrate or Court, in the immediate vicinage 


| where his offence is committed, will defy the party | 
commenced | 
| against him into a Federal tribunal, whose terms | 
|are rarely held, and then in remote or practically | 
One-half of the power resid- | 


aggrieved and remove the action 


inaccessible places. 
ing in the States is thus to be wrested from them 
in a single blow, and they will henceforth stand 
shattered monuments of earlier greatness. 

No such change as this was anticipated by the 


| framers of our Federal and State Constitutions. | 
| They established the Federal Constitution chiefly | 


for the protection of the whole country against for- 
eign dangers. They gave to it a stronger Execu- 


tive than they gave to the States, respectively. | 


| They established the State Constitutions chiefly 


| for the protection and defence of personal rights. | 
| They knew that this Central Government would | 
| grow stronger and stronger, and would ultimately | 


| become an imperial power. I[t has realized that 
| expectation, and has become even a Continental 
Power. Hitherto, the citizen has enjoyed his dou- 
ble safeguard. Why shall one-half of this panoply 
be mow torn away from him? What lawful and 
proper object of the Federal Government has failed 


| to be obtained by reason of the cxercise of juris-! 


diction by -State authorities over officers of the 
| United States? None.» Why, then, shall the an- 
| cient law and eustom be changed? 
|ger that the citizen will be too secure under the 
| double protection of the State Courts and of the 
| Federal Courts? That was not the doctrine of the 
; earlier days, and that is not sound doctrine now. 


innovation. In reply, you urge. first, a precedent. 
| Precedents, in every country, are the stairway of 
tyrants. What is this precedent? It is a law 
| which protects the public Treasury, by withdraw- 


ling from the State Courts certain actions against. 


| collectors of the revenue. Who knows, now, with- 
|out more examination than you allow time for us 
to make, on what ground, or under what ciream- 


stances, or upon what exigency, that single de-| 


I do. 


| parture from the ancient system was made! 
\ not know that I should have been in favor of that | 
departure. Nor can you show that the innovation 
| thus made, and which you now plead as a_prece- 
‘dent, was necessary. We are always wiser in our 
|jadgment in retrospect than in anticipation. I 
/ean now see, when the precedent is pleaded to jus- 
tify a further departure from the ancient system, 
abundant reasons to regret that the precedent was 
lever established. 

You tell me. in the next place, that there is dan- 
| ger of insubordination—danger that the State Gov- 
‘ernment will nullify the laws of the Federal 
|Government. This is always the ready plea for 
| Federal usurpations. It is the same ground 
|which the British Government assumed towards 
| British subjects in the American Colonies, when 


| 


|it transported them beyond seas, to be tried for 
| pretended offences. I proclaim in your ears 


|here, and I proclaim before my countrymen, that) 


| there is no necessity and no shadow of necessity 
|for this great and fearful change. 


ders a final jadgment that can affect the rights 


is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, reserved to him by the Corfstitution and 


and discharge the party from all its consequen- 
ces. This, and this alone, was the security which 
your forefathers established to prevent the evils and 
dangers of insubordination by the State authori- 
ties. I proclaim, further, that when the Constitu- 


people in the several States, to be adopted by them, 
the chief objection which was urged against it, the 
objection which was urged with the most zeal, the 
most energy, and the most effect, was, that the lib- 
erties of the citizen would be brought into jeopardy 
by the extended power of the Federal Judiciary. 
So‘strenuously was this objection urged, that the 
Constitution was not adopted until it was demon- 
strated, by Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, in the 
Federalist, that the State jurisdiction, which you 
are now about to strike down, was left to the 
States, and could never be wrested from them 
without an act of Congress, which there was no 
Treason to presume would ever be passed. . 

Sir, this is an important transaction. I warn 
you that it is a transaction too important to be sud- 
denly projected, and carried out with unusual and 
unseemly rapidity. It is a transaction that will be 
reviewed freely, boldly, and through long years to 
come. You would have done well to have given us 
a week, or a day, or at least one hour, to prepare 
ourselves with arguments to dissuade you from your 
purpose and to stay yourhands. Suifer me to say, 
with all deference, that you would have done well 
if you had allowed yourselves time to consider 
more deliberately the necessity for a measure 80 
bold, and the consequences which must follow it. 

by Sir, that there is no necessity for this 
act. In every case which’ is intended to be reached 
ue it, the mandate of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States annuls the judgment uf the State 
Court which has mistaken its own powers, or en- 
croached upon the Federal authority ; and the State 
itself, with all its dignity and pride, falls humbled 
and abased at the foot dontecl and imperial pow- 
er. Ihabitually i. everything connected 
with the development of the resources and with the 





Is there dan-! 


T demand, in the third place, a reason for this | 


From every | 
|tribunal in any State of this Union which ren-_ 


laws of the United States ; and that high tribunal | 
‘can, merely by its mandate, annul that judgment, | 


tion of the United States was submitted to the. 


gent, and enjoying such wealth and cherishing such 
; interests, are so far habitually blinded by passion 
| as to be disloyal to the Union on which all their 
| safety depends? Sir, I almost forget my customary 
toleration, when I see around me men who know 
how the interests and affections of their own homes 
cluster and entwine themselves with every fibre of 
| their own hearts, and who yet seem to forget that 
| those interests and affections are the offspring of 
| humanity itself, and therefore common to all men, 
and suppose that it is treason against the country 
to protest against the oppression of any one of its 
many and various masses and races. 

I warn you, Senators, that you are saving this 
Union at a fearfal cost. This is a Republican Go- 
vernment—the first and only one that has ever been 
widely and permanently successful. Every man 
in this country, every man in Christendom, who 
knows anything of the philosophy of Government, 
knows that this Republic has been thus successful, 
only by reason of the stability, strength, and great- 
ness, of thé individual States. You are saving the 
Union of those States, by sapping and undermining 
the columns on which it rests. You reply to all 
this, that there is a newly developed necessity for 
this act of Federal aggrandizement. ‘There is no 
such new necessity whatever. The Courts of the 
several States have exercised their concurrent 
jurisdiction over officers and agents of the United 
States for a period of sixty years, in cases which 
involved-life, liberty, property, commerce, peace, 
and war, subject to supervision by the supreme 
' tribunals of the Union, and while individual rights 
have been maintained, the public peace has been 
everywhere preserved, and the public ssfety has 
never received a wound. During all that time, 
there has never been an agent or apologist of the 
Federal power, so apprehensive for the public 
safety as to propose the measare which is now 
before us. There has never been a time when 
such a proposition would have been received with 
favor. There have indeed been discontents, but 
they have been local and transient. Such discon- 
tents are incident to free society everywhere, and 
they are inevitable here. It is through the working 
of such discontents that free communities, acting 
by constitutional means, and within constitutional 
restraints, work out the reformation of errors, the 
' correction of abuses, and the advancement of soci- 
ety. All that has happened is a change of the scene 
of these discontents, resulting from a change in the 
geographical direction which the action of the Fed- 
/ eral Government takes. Heretofore the murmurs 
of discontent came from the South. Now, the 
breeze which bears them sets in from the North. 
When the wind blew from a Southern quarter, the 
rights of the citizen were not safe without the in- 
terposition of the State tribunals. Now, when it 
comes from an opposite point of the compass, a 
Senator from Connecticat (Mr. Toucey) requires 
Congress to probibit that interposition, and to arm 
the Federal Government with new and portentous 

ower. 

Mr. President, all this trouble arises out of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The transaction in which we 
are engaged is by no means the first act of a new 
drama. You began here, in 1793, to extend into 
the Free States, by the exercise of the Federal 
power, the war of races—the war of the master 
against the slave. The Fugitive Slave Law which 
was then passed became obsolete. Though no 
great inconvenience was sustained, the pride of the 
slaveholding power was wounded. In 1850 you 
passed a new Fugitive Slave Law, and connected it 
with measures designed to extend the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States over new regions, 
without inhibiting Slavery. You were told at that 
time, as distinctly as you are told to-night, that 


| 


of any public officer of the United States, there| your new law could not be executed, and would be- 


come obsolete for the same reasons that the old law 
| had become obsolete—that the failure of the old law 
had resulted, not from its want of stringency, but 
from its too great stringeney. You were told then, 
‘as distinctly as you are now told, that your new 
_law, with all its terrors, would fail, because, like 
| the old law, and more than the old law, it lacked 
the elements to command the consent and approval 
of the consciences, the sympathies and the judg- 
ments of a free people. ‘ 
| The new law, however, was adopted in defiance 
of our protest, that it was an act of Federal usur- 
pation, that it virtually suspended the writ of ha- 
corpus, that it unconstitutionaly denied a trial 
| by jury, and that it virtually commanded a judg- 
| ment of perpetual Slavery to be summarily render- 
| ed upon ex parte evidence; which the party accused 
_ was not allowed to refute in the due and ordinary 
| course of the common law. You adopted new and 
| oppressive penalties in answer to all these remon- 
| strances; and, under threats and alarms for the 
| safety of the Union, the Fugitive Slave Bill re- 
| ceived the sanction of the Congress of the United 
| States, and became a law. That was the second 
act. When murmurs and loud complaints arose, 
| and remonstrances came in from every side, you re- 
sorted to an old and much abused expedient. You 
brought all the great political parties in the United 
States into a coalition and league to maintain this 
law, and every word and letter of it, unimpaired, 
and to perpetuate it forever. All your other laws, 
although they might be beneficent, and protective 
of human rights and of haman liberty, could be 
changed, but this one unconstitational law, so de- 
rogatory from the rights of human nature, was 
singled out from among all the rest, and was to be, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, a decree 
forever. vi 
This was the third act. And where are A a now! 
It is only five years since the Fugitive Siave Law 
was passed. You have poured out treasure like 
water to secure its execation. The public police, 
the revenue service, the army and the navy, have 
been at your command, and have all been vigorous- 
1 employed, to aid in enforcing it. And still the 
ugitive Slave Law is nag executed, and is becom- 
ing obsolete. 





You demand a further and a more . 


stringent Jaw. The Federal Government must be 
‘armed with new powers, subversive of public lib- 
erty, to enforce the obnoxious statute. The bill 
before us supplies thase new powers. This is the 
fourth act. It is easy to be seen that it cannot be 
the final one. 

Sir, I look with sorrow, but with no anxiety, 
upon these things. They will have their end before 
long in complete discomfiture. I abide the time, 
and wait for the event. TI perform my duty, the 
only duty which remains for me now, in protesting 
against the enactment of this law, and in express- 
ing to you my conviction that you are travelling 
altogether in the wrong direction. If you wish to 
secure respect to the Federal authorities, to culti- 
vate harmony between the States, to secure univer- 
sal peace, and to create new bonds of perpetual 
union, there is only one way before you. Instead 
of adding new penalties, employing new agencies, 
and inspiring new terrors, you must go back to the 
point where your mistaken policy began, and con- 
form your Federal laws to Magna Cuarta, to the 
Constitution, and to the Ricurs or Man, 





GEN. HOUSTON IN BOSTON. 


The following delectable extract is taken from 
the last letter of the Boston correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce — (ex-Rey. Hvur- 
BARD WinsLow)— 





The presence and lectures of Gen. Houston in 
jtown last week, excited quite general interest. 
| That the Abolitionists, who have carried through a 
jeourse of lectures on slavery, should have intro- 
duced him to lecture, was considered curious, since 
| all the other lecturers have been Abolitionists. The 
|General moderately vindicated the South and its 
| peculiar institution. His great points were, that 
|the present slaveholders were not responsible for 
the existence of slavery in the country. Britain 
brought it here. As it exists, the South needs the 
work of thé slaves, and can,at present do better for 
their physical, mental and religious training than 
they ean do for themselves, or than any nation or 
section is willing todo for them. He said over and 
over again, that ‘ all the South wishes, is to be let 
alone.’ It is willing to take all the responsibility 
in reference to its slaves and their treatment. The 
papers state that the General was several times ap- 
plauded, and we read of no hisses. What does 
this mean! Where are the Abolitionists? Ah, 
there is one discordant note. Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
advertises that he will review the great ‘Texan. 
| And to state the whole, we believe that one or two 
|newspapers do not quite relish Houston on Slavery. 
Why, really, it is quite marvellous that Boston, 
which went into fits about performing a Constitu- 
tional and Bible duty, in returning a fugitive from 
labor, should not have violated the freedom of the 
press when the ‘ South Side View’ book appeared, 
|nor have violated the freedom of speech in the 
least, when a live slaveholder appeared among us, 
and /ectured three thousand people on the ‘South 
Side View of Slavery.’ We shall expect next, that 
a Southern minister of the Gospel may come among 
us, and quietly preach the doctrines of the Cross 
in some, pulpit, and not only boty, 9 without a coat 
of tar and feathers, but actually be commended as 
really a good Christian Minister. Will not some 
Minister from the South come on and try it? It 
is some years since we have seen or heard one. We 
| will undertake to ensure his entire safety ; for even 
| wild geese from the South fly over our city, entire- 
ily unbarmed, and how much better a minister than 
‘a goose! But seriously, we do sincerely wish that 
jour Southern ministers would visit us. Though 
‘they are slavebolders, if they treat their servants 
‘as the Apostles command in the New Testament, 
we shall be glad to see them. A plenty of pulpits 
| will open wide their doors, and congregations will 
eagerly hear the precious Gospel that is alike the 
\salvation of the bond and the free, and thus what- 
‘ever has been their success in preaching to both in 
jother parts, they shall have some fruit in preach- 
‘ing to both (that is to slaves to Satan, the worst 
‘of masters, and to freemen in Christ) in Boston, 
jalso. If they can tolerate our Northern Abolition- 
|ism, certainly we can bear their slaveholding. By 
|weeping and praying over the common sins that 
lafflict all sections of the country, we shall have 
‘our mutual sympathies excited, and the mantle of 
‘our charity enlarged, until both slaveholders and 
| Abolitionists shall find a ‘ more excellent way.’ 


— 








‘From the American Organ. 
‘SENATOR WILSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


We have just received the answer of Senator 
| Wilson to a Jetter addressed to him by us two days 
jsince, and submit the correspondence to our friends 
land the public. If Senator Wilson’s emphatic 
|Tesponse to our inquiries does not check the progress 
lof the enemies of the ‘ American party,’ in their 
|mischieyous attempts to identify our party with 
‘abolitionism, we underrate the intelligence of the 


| people of the South. 
Opposed as Senator Wilson and all the North 
have been and now are to Slavery, we may at least 


‘reiterate our former opinions on the subject, that 
the Southern States have less to fear from him 
\than from those Forney and Pierce Democrats who 
‘resolved, at Columbus, Ohio, finally to eradicate 
‘Slavery. We shall comment fully on this subject 


hereafter. 





Wasurxoton, Feb. 17, 1855. 
Dear Sir: Referring you to my editorials for 
‘the last two weeks, 1 have to ask you how far I 
have correctly represented your views in my com~- 
ments upon your letter of 20th January, and the 
articles in the Boston Bee, which I have copied? 
In other words, Do you or not ise the 
trine of State rights, so far as to permit the sever- 
tal States to regulate the question of Slavery in 
their own mode within their State limits’ Do 
jor not entertain the opinion that ——= 
power to interfere with Slavery in eter yr Do 
you or not recognise that ‘ bigher law doctrine, 
which permits you as a Senator to ——— the 
binding obligations of the Constitation oes the, 
‘American organization’ in Massachusetts em- 
brace the question of Slavery amongst those for 
the regulation of which that o' tion was 
a answer at your earliest convenience will 
oblige your obedient servant, 

VESPASIAN ELLIS, 
Editor American Organ. 
Hon. Henry Witson, U.S. Senate. 





, Senare Caampgrr, Feb. 19, 1855. 

Dear Sim: My answer to your inquiries will be 
brief and explicit. 

ist. I fully recognise the doctrine of State rights, 
in its application to Slavery, as well as to any 
ee re 

irginia and Kentu a ' 

in the , as I think, ly set that — 


. of Sia within the State 
be [oft absolutely to State legislation, 





The whole 
limite should 
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ie Pi : _ * ; id, you shall haveit. If| had read from his journal to sh . iar een: 

2d. My response to your second question is in-] A COLORED MAN CANNOT HEAR GEN./ The contrast between the efforts of th from are asked to remove him is a judicial | I do, and Mr. Loring at once said, mai to show his impression or, 
eluded in my answer to your first. I do not enter- HOUSTON IN NEW-YORK. slaveholder and the northern Siiliiesion cence coat een as “, is removed, other officers may be re-! it had been anything but a slave case, Mr. Suttle would conduct of the Commissioner at the time. “4 oF the 
tain the opinion that ongress has any power to been seen and fel: by all,—the one an attempted j aad a Bae entirely disconnected | have had occasion to complain. Mr. Dana saidhethen| Phillips,) would also go to the record of 14. (Mp 
interfere with Slavery as it exists under State laws. To tHe Eprrors or tHe INDEPENDENT : defence—and one of the weakest we ever heard— moved, A num F jy: ae, hmaura. 00 appensntal renordel his giuhn <6. 20i Loring’s conduct, and it| Early in the second week of that trist. 5 Of the pay 

= ily rb fies thet sents. Sioa oe dine ge vr Toe Nibles al ae a era: . and crime| "Pine f seca! = ne vag are dismay on Mr.| was this: ‘The conduct of Judge Loring has been con-} large audience in the Melodeon, when ee Mew 
neoessarily believe that there is a law paramount} was to commence this evening, [ went to Niblo’s) that ever disgraced amanity ; the other a demon-| of the fagtive slave law, w eas as aes ate eek te Jadge| blue eutof' tee tn ‘the iy Stier CVEry ing 


to all human law, and that this law is to be obeyed 
by men in public and private life, rather than any 
human law in conflict with it. But 1 see notbing in 
the Constitution of the United States, as I under- 
etand the Constitution of the United States, which 
requires me, a8 @ Senator from Massachusetts, to 
do anything in conflict with the law of God. If I 
thought otherwise, | would not take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 

4th. The American Organization in Massachu- 

setts does not embrace the question of Slavery 
among those for the regulation of which it was 
formed. 
_ The people of Massachusetts have fixed opinions, 
in which most of the members of that organization 
fully concur, against the support or allowance of 
Slavery by national legislation. 

They entertain the most profound conviction that 
the harmony and repose of the country, and the 
highest interests of the master and the slave, de- 
mand that the National Government should be re- 
lieved from all connection with and responsibility 
for Slavery, and that this disturbing question 
should be left to the people of the States where it 
exists. 

_ While they do not seek to impose these convic- 
tions and opinions upon their fellow-citizens of 
other States, or to proscribe them for not fally con- 
curring in those convictions and opinions, they will 
submit to no dictation or proscription from any 
body of men or section of the country. 

I, as a Senator from Massachusetts, shall claim 
for the opinions of her people all the freedom of 
utterance, and all the influence upon the action of 
Congress, and the administration of the Govern- 
ment, which a Senator from Virginia can claim for 


the opinions of the people of the ancient Dominion. |* 


Yours, traly, 


HENRY WILSON. 
Vesrastan Extis, Esq. . 


REMOVAL OP JUDGE LORING. 


We are glad to learn that petitions are pouring 
into the Legislatare in great numbers for the re- 
moval of Judgé Loring from his office as Judge of 
Probate for Suffolk County. We bave no doubt 
that a large majority of the people of the State 


Hall, deeply anxious to hear him on the subject of 
the ‘ American Indians." 

At the entrance on Broadway, I offered my 
money to the first clerk. He said to me, ‘ You 
must pay inside.” I went inside and there offered 
my money, when I was told by the ticket-receiver, 
‘You must get a ticket outside.’ I returned and 
bought a ticket, for which I paid fifty cents; on 
my retarn, I handed it to the receiver, and was 
about to pass in, when he said to me, ‘I cannot 
pass you’! 

At this moment, Gen. Houston and a number of 
gentlemen passed in, and the ticket-man exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen, will any of you pass this man’? 
Several looked me full in the face, but there was 
no response. After the party had passed in, the 
man said to me: ‘My orders are not to pass 
colored persons.’ 

Can you inform me, sirs, who gave such orders! 

J. W. C. Pennineton. 

February 19th, 1855. 

P. S.—I feel desirous to know where the diffi- 
culty lies, as I have had no obstacles to encounter 
in attending a lecture before this season. 

J. W. C. P. 





Tue Lecrvre or Sau Houston on Stavery.—The 
Boston Telegraph begins a review of Gen. Hoas- 
ton’s lecture in the following terms: 

‘Gen. Houston's lecture, last night, of which 
we give a verbatim report, will be read with in- 
terest, not unmixed with amusement and surprise. 
The worthy General was evidently not at home on 
the subject of slavery, having, probably, like most 
Southerners, rather avoided any deep consideration 
of it, on account of the somewhat unpleasant re- 
salt to which honest and profound reflection on it 
is sure to lead. His discourse was therefore 
rambling, inconsequential and singularly incon- 
sistent. Its absurdity will only amuse anti-slavery 
men, while pro-slavery men, North and South, 
cannot fail to be chagrined at so weak and unsuc- 
cessful an attempt to vindicate their cause.’ 





‘SesquirepaLtan Wonrps.’—The Atlas, in allud- 





desire his removal, believing that any man who is 
willing to hold the office of United States Commis- | 
sioner and eyen incur the risk of having a fugitive 
slave brought before him for examination, is not a! 
fit person to be the legal guardian of widows and} 
orphans. The people of Massachusetts are called 
upon to support a man who has been voluntarily | 
retained by the United States government to earry | 
out the damnable provisions of the Fugitive Slave | 
Act, an act which is deemed unconstitutional by | 
three fourths of the people of the State, and which | 
is abhorrent to the humanity and moral sense of | 
every man, woman and child who is not under} 
government pay and therefore mortgaged to the} 
South. 

Judge Loring has no claim upon the mercy or | 
forbearance of the Legislature. ‘The mere fact 
that he holds the office of Slave Commissioner | 
ought to debar him from holding any office of honor 
or emulument at the hands of the State of Massa-_ 
chusetts, and if the people wish to wash their 
hands of the shame and disgrace of slave-catching, | 
let them put the mark of Cain upon the brow of 
every man who lends his aid to the Southern 
bloodhounds. 

What we most need at the North is a public) 
sentiment that shall make the Slave Commissioner 
as odious in the eyes of the people as the hated, | 
shunned and despised slave-driver is at the South, | 
and that shall give the monopoly of the business 
into the hands of such men as Curtis and Hallett, | 
who seem to have been created for the special pur- 
pose of saving the Union and being finally lost 
themselves. They glory in their shame, and wear 
the badge of the haman bloodhound with as much_ 
apparent pride and satisfaction as if they were 
doing the work of angels instead of that of devils. 
They are owned by the General Government and | 
are kept sleek and fat with the hell-broth of gov-| 
ernmental pap. But when the State of Massachu- 
setts is called upon to support an occasional blood- 
hound, not bred to the business, but a voluntary 
amateur, there should be but one answer, and that! 
a decided and indi®@nant no! And such we trust 
will be the decision of the Legislature in the case | 
now before it.—Dedham Gazette. 





The idea that a Jadge, once in office, has the | 
liberty of doing us he pleases, and, so long as be 
commits no impeachable or indictable offence, of 
setting the public sentiment at defiance ;—the idea | 
that a Judge is not accountable to the people at 
all times, and for all parts of his conduct, and that} 
under the guidance of a fanatical or a deluded con- | 
science, he can be permitted, as the servant or, 
agent of another Government, to perpetrate, under) 
the forms of law, what the majority of the people 
of Massachusetts regard as a base, detestable, and | 
dastardly crime, (which, but for the intervention | 
of this exterior power, in whose behalf it was) 
done, would send its perpetrator to the peniten-! 
tiary,)—these pusillanimous and pitiable ideas} 
never entered into the heads of the good men and| 
true, by whom the Constitution of Massachusetts | 
was framed ; and we trust and hope they will have | 
n) influence upon the conduct of those by whom, | 
as to this matter of Mr. Loring, that Constitution | 
is now to be administered. 

The Constitation of Massachusetts never meant | 
to make Judges equivalent to kings. It never} 
meant to give them an absolute tenure of office for | 
dife, with no aceountability for blunders, however! 
gross, or for moral delinquencies, however enor- 
mous. It never intended to allow them to set up 
the plea of conscience as an excuse for trampling 
under foot the moral sense of the community. It 
intended that the Judge should live in the fear of 
the Lord, and as the best security for that, in the 
fear of the people also. It meant that this power 
of removal should hang over their heads, sus- 

ended like the sword of Damocles, by a single 

uir, ready at any time to pierce and to annihilate 
the insvlent, or the deladed misbeliever, who 
should presume to oust God from his throne at the 
bidding of a Congress, and man of his rights at 
the bidding of a Court —N. Y. Tribune. 


Nothing can exceed the gratification which the 
people here feel for the manly action of the over- 
seers of Harvard College in the rejection of Mr. E. 
G. Loring. The authority of such a brand will be 
sure, as is generally thought, to make kidnppping 
unpopular in Massachusetts. We are ready to 
render our tribute of respect to the character of 
those men who have done so much for themselves 
and for the country in causing Harvard College to 
say * No’ to the business of kidnapping. Loring 
had no right to say in his defence he was but ear- 
rying out the duties of his office as commissioner, 
for his liberty to resign that office was unquestion- 
able if its daties were distasteful to him, and it 
looks well to see that a man who volunteers to lick 
the dirt off the boots of slave-holders is not fitted 
for teacher in Harvard College, It is refreshing 
to see men once more showing themselves entitled 
to the dignity of such a position, and you will all 
be wise if you show such an appreciacion of it as 
it deserves. 

There was no satisfactory defence to make to 
the derision with which people in the West spoke 
of Boston in her reduction of a man to slavery, 
and her three thousand kidnappers marching in 
sight of Faneuil Hall with a lie to all the remi- 
niscences of that honored place. What a curious 
chapter it would make in history to place these 
anen and their acts beside those who travelled the 
same streets to the Tea vessels in Boston harbor. 
And to think, too, that the former are descendants 
of the latter! The country might well go into 
mourning, under these circumstances, at the pollu- 
tion of such sacred ground. No place in the 
whole Union was thought so much of as Boston, 
antil a man without crime was chained and kid- 
napped by her own citizens, and no amount of 
~~ — ~ was See in ~ gee they thought a con- 

tutional law could at all i i i 
of that shameful act. a ey 

But this emphatic vindication of old Harvard 
will do much to wipe out that stain, and if Massa- 
chusetts, (as Gov. Gardner has indicated, whilst 
he is in power.) shali never again go into the 
business of kidnapping, she may calculate upon 
the return of that sentiment due to the 
intelligence and worth of her people, and D 
shall again be honored for her glorious past—for 
the character and solidity of her merchants, and 
for the fume ofter literary men.—{ Chicago corr, of 


- 





the Salem Observer. 


ing to Senator Houston's lecture, uses the follow- 
ing language: 

‘Certainly, a weaker defence of slavery than 
Gen. Houston’s, we do not remember to have read. 
The amiable apologies of Dr. Adams rise into} 
marvels of logic when compared with those of the} 
Texan Senator; and even Dr. Cox—that wonderful | 
compound of garrality and grammar—seemsration- 
al in spite of his sesquipedalian words and unre- 


stration of moral power which so exalts the race 
that —— may fellowship and admire. There 
were perhaps some who did not like Mr. Garrison's 
plain talk and ‘ hard names.’ But language can- 
not be too strong to express what every manly 
bréast must feel cn this subject. We liked Mr. 
Garrison's lecture shroughout, and were pleased to 
see that it was sowell received. During its de- 
livery he exhibited a roll--which he unrolled be- 
fore the audience—<eleven yards long, of paragraphs 
eut from southern papers, during the past year, 
showing the effects of the institution upon southern 
society,—a record, said be, in which you may sup 
fall of horrors. No one, we should think, if, in- 
deed, he needed to learn that slavery is the sum of 
all crime, could have heard that lecture, and not 
be henceforth an abclitionist. 

It is note-worthy that but one reporter for the 
press was present. The fact needs no comment.— 
East Boston Ledger. 
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REMOVAL OF JUDGE LORING. 
THIRD HEARING. 





(F The closing hearing in the case of Judge Loring 
was had before the Legislative Committee on Federal 
Relations, on Tuesday afternoon last. The RKepresenta- 
tives’ Hall was crowded in every part. After some tes- 
timony given by Hamilton Willis, Esq., the Committee 
were addressed by Rev. THEopore Parker in a very 
forcible speech in support of the petitions for Judge 
Loring’s removal. Soon after 4 o'clock, Mr. Ricuarp 
H. Daya, Jr., commenced addressing the Committee, in 
opposition to the petitioners, and continued speaking 
until ten minutes of eight,—having occupied nearly 
four hours of the Committee’s time. Mr. Dana’s ar- 
gument was of quite a different character from that 
which we had anticipated, by reason of his high repu- 
tation as a man and a lawyer. Had it not been for his 
positive disclaimer, we should have felt sure that he 
had taken up the case in the spirit of a small prac- 





lenting butchery of the English tingue. The} 
Jecture was weak, wandering and inconsistent ; | 
it urged nothing new, but stated the old points, in| 
no yery novel way.’ 





. 

Sam Hovstoy.—This distinguished man delivered | 
a lecture on Slavery in Boston last week. He de-| 
fended the Institution, contending that the two races 
cannot exist side by side on terms of equality. He de-, 
clared the negro to be better off in slavery than in | 
Freedom. The lecture was the silliest defence of | 
Human Slavery ever made. We ask all our Know | 
Nothing friends to remember that Sam Houston és 
a defender of Slavery. Very likely he will be the) 
K. N. candidate for the Presidency. Will Anti-) 
Slavery men remember his Boston lecture? Anti-, 
Nebraskaism which believes in baby-stealing isn’t | 
worth a lust year’s almanac, and the fact that Mr. | 
Houston opposed the Douglas bill is nothing to) 


Anti-Slavery men, so long as he justifies the en-| : 
x : - } | Mr. Dana to Judge Loring’s course 
| 


slavement of his fellow-men. 





Yet the Senator made a pitiful failure—the 
weakest old story that we ever heard in the de- 
fence of slavery was the scope and sum of what he 
delivered for a lecture before a Boston audience, in 
the year of Grace 1855. No one there, unless he} 
had ‘previous knowledge of the man, but must, 
have been surprised and disappointed; and we| 
donbt net the general feeling towards him was) 
pity. Honest and honorable he undoubtedly is, | 
but ignorant beyond what we could have thought| 
any one could be anywhere in the country, whose | 
fame had passed the borders of his own State. | 
Butler was cunning, and stayed at home; Houston) 
was ignorant and magnanimous, and he came.) 
Butler well knew that slavery had no chance when | 
tried before enlightened reason and religion; but 
Houston has no conception of the intellectual and | 
moral stature of Northern men. His was the best 
Anti-Slavery lecture of the course—a perfect failure 
to defend the institution in the smallest degree, | 
except to minds that have no enlightened concep-| 
tion of moral right and wrong, and no standard of 
judgment but expediency. 

Ix toe Wronc Pew.—The Rev. Mr. Eddy, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Rev. 
Lyman Whiting, Chaplain of the Senate, and Hon. 
Sam. Houston, somewhat mistook the character of 
the festival in Faneuil Hall on Thursday evening. 


retired from the hall while that part of the enter- 
tainment was in progress. We presume if they 
had remained, they would have been excused from 
taking an active part: and in this age of * forward 
and back’ and ‘double shuffle,” in which even 
the clergy sometimes engage, we think a public 


protest against an innocent amusement savors Loring during the week in which Burns was returned, | 


Dancing is a 
It seems odd 


somewhat of the sanctimonious. 
very small ‘camel,’ as times go. 
enough to us to hear aman like Gen. Houston, 
who defends human slavery in this age of the 
world, protest against the sin of dancing, and 
unite with a Baptist and Orthodox minister in 
* bearing testimony against it.’ * Vive la humbug." 
— Boston Transcript. 





GENEROUS TRIBUTE. 

In giving notice to his congregation, on Sunday 
last, of the lecture delivered by Mr. Garrison on 
Tuesday evening, the Rev. Henry Warp Brecner 
paid a spontaneous and honorable tribute to that 
eminent philanthropist for his unswerving fidel- 
ity. during all the trials of the last twenty years 
and more, to the great principles enunciated by 
him at the beginning of his career. However 
widely we may differ from Mr. Garrison, said Mr. 
Beecher, on many important subjects, we cannot 


I deny that, while multitudes, who ran well for a| F. Hallett understood that a Commissioner was not re- 


time, afterwards faltered and turned back, he has 
stood firm and unmoved, like a cliff in a storm, ut- 
tering his testimony against slavery with unwaver- 
ing pertinacity,in the face of such opposition as it 
has been the lot of few men to encounter. He ean 
look back on the history of the last twenty years, 
and see the road over which he has travelled strew- 
ed with the wrecks of men, not a few of them 
ministers and Doctors of Divinity, who fell before 
the temptations of the time like grass before the 
mower. We admire heroism like this even when 
it is exhibited on the wrong side of a great public 
question ; much more ought we to do so when we 
see it displayed in the service of Truth and Liber- 
ty. Mr. Beecher said, furthermore, that he had 
no sympathy with the narrowness which leads some 
clergymen to refuse to notify their congregations 
of lectures on such a subject as slavery, merely be- 
cause the speaker did not agree with them in his 
theological views. He cou d wish that bis con- 
gregation might be indoctrinated on the subject of 
slavery, as well as upon other great moral ques- 
tions, by men holding evangelical views: but, 
alas! in this age, we too often find sound theology 
in one pen an ractical Christianity in another, 
and men must visit both to obtain the whole truth. 
He would not insalt his congregation nor dishonor 
the truth he preached so much as to suppose for a 
moment that his work among them as @ minister, 
on fifty-two Sundays in the year, could be frustrat- 
ed and upset by a lecture from enyeety., He rer, 
encourage his people to hear all sides o' “age Ae 
lic question, in order that rp ae. at wh 

i i a en : 
a Sor eel Te des Mr. Beecher’s exact 
words, but the above is the substance of a speech 
which occupied some ten minutes. It was as hon- 
orable to the speaker as it was unexpected to us, 
and, we presume, to every one 1D his congregation. 
— Anti-Slavery Standard. 


al 


A CONTRAST. 

_ Garrison, editor of the Liberator, addressed 
ie Riaoaitionat at Tremont Temple last Thurs- 
day evening, reviewing the lecture of Gen. Houston 
at the same place, the a, ee at 

easure addressing ’ attenti , 
por <tr : pcs th ‘heard him 

have heard him too. 








| ment, utterly demolishing every material point which 


titioner, who had been retained and paid to make the 
best of a bad case, and therefore felt it necessary to 
wire-draw his arguments, magnify every point, how- 
ever unimportant, in favor of bis client, and suppress 
every unfavorable aspect of the.case. The late hour 
to which Mr. Dana protracted his remarks greatly 
abridged the time for a reply. This reply was made, 
however, by Wexpets Priuurps, in a very masterly 
and eloquent manner. Mr. Phillips occupied about 
an hour and a quarter, rapidly geing over the wide 
field which Mr. Dana had traversed, and, to our judg- 


Mr. Dana had attempted to make in Mr. Loring’s justifi- 
ention. It did not appear that the great body of the 
listeners to Mr. Dana’s argument were much impres- 
sed by it, or led to alter their views in the case, 
coloring given by 
of conduct in the 
sentiments which 


Very great surprise was felt at the 


Burns case, so different from the 
he was universally understood, at the time of the 
trial, to entertain. 

The report of the Committee, we presume, may now 
be expected at an early day.—m. 





ig We copy from the Telegraph the following 
sketch of the remarks of Mr. Parker, and from the 
Journal an abstract report of the long and wearisome 
argument of Mr. Dana :— 
Mr. Hamivron Wiitis of Boston was called as a wit- 
ness, and testified as to seeing Judge Loring draw cer- 
tain papers having to do with the question of Burns’s 
freedom. 
Rev. Tusopore Parker was then introduced, who 





Loring’s iction in the Burns case, on sober second 
thought have entertained grave doubts whether, after 
all, judged by the interests at stake, it is fitting that 
this extraordinary power of removal should be exer- 
cised. He would not undertake to say that we con- 
sidered if absolutely wrong ; but we entertain grave 
doubts whether it is expedient that this great power, 
this sleep'ng lion of the Constitution, should be aroused. 
We have, therefore, asked the Legislature, he said, 
to consider whether it would not be inexpedient, and a 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution, to er 
this power. He had asked several of the signers of this 
petition to appear, but they declined, but had requested 
him to appear. He appeared as a remonstrant ; as a 
citizen ; in no professional capacity. He came simply 
to ask whether this movement desired is expedient. 
He apprehended there were two classes who appeared, 
in behalf of the petitioners—those who reason from the 
Constitution, and those who reason in spite of it. The 
question you will consider is, whether under the Consti- 
tution the action is expedient. The Constitution is the 
voice of the people of Massachusetts. It was made in 
1780, and it is reaffirmed by them every hour as their 
highest and paramount will. When gentlemen talk 
about the voice of the people of Massachusetts, we 
must Jook first to the Constitution to see what that 
voice is. 
Again, the gentlemen for whom he appeared felt de- 
sirous to keep the anti-slavery sentiment in a proper 
course. They believed that rash and violent acts and 
language were weak. They wanted to keep this senti- 
ment in a line where it would not be necessary to take 
any step backwards. What are you asked todo? To 
remove a Judge. Ye have lived under the Constitution 
seventy-five years, and yet this power has been used 
but once, and that was in the case of a person who by 
age had lost his power, and was too feeble to send in 
his resignation. You are asked to remove him because 
he returned Anthony Burns into slavery. One reason 
given is that you may give expression to the sentiment 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Phillips, however, has cast the 
reason in a different form, because, as I suppose, he 
doubts whether the people would sanction the removal 
after calm deliberation. It is not because Mr. Loring 
sent back Burns, but because the way in which he did 
it, shows that.he is not fit to hold the office of Judge of 
Probate. This seemed to be artificial and singular. He 
was not aware that any one held the opinion that Judge 
Loring is not competent in learning and talent for the 
office ; that any one had complained of his moral unfit- 
ness as exhibited in his office. Under such cireamstan- 
ces, should not you judge carefully of the reasons given 
for his removal? 
He argued that the power of removal by address has 

no limitation, except by the spirit of the Constitution, 
and by considerations of State. The Legislature is to 
use this power of removal with an eye to the indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary. If the people did not so un- 
derstand it, they would limit it in terms. 


State. He held that a judge could be removed when- 


Loring that there was any defence at all in the case. 
He also stated that Mr. Loring’s action in the matter of 


There are other limitations, such as great reasons of 


the bill of sale was at the earnest request of Burns’ 
friends, and actanlly necessary in order to secure his 
manumission. Mr. Grimes and other friends of Burns 
considered it a kind and benevolent act of Mr. Loring, 
and friendly to Burns. The subsequent conduct of Mr. 
Loring, in the management of the case, was reviewed 
in detail, and in all particulars was sustained by Mr. 
Dana. He thought, however, the decision was wrong. 
Judge Loring was disposed to clear Burns if he could 
see his way clear todo so, The refusal of Mr. Hallett 
and Col. Suttle to complete the arrangements for the 
release of Burns increased this disposition. 
Mr. Loring, he said, did not surrender Barns in 
obedience to the public sentiment of State street or 
Beacon street, but the reverse. The feeling there, just 
after the Nebraska outrage, was friendly to the release 
of Burns. He did not believe the rumor that Mr. Lor- 
ing gave notice of his decision to Marshal Freeman 
some hours befvre he did to the defendants. He believ- 
ed Marshal Freeman told the truth —and he told Mr. 
Dana that he had no intimation of the result before it 
was given in court. Mr. Freeman went to Judge Lor- 
ing to get the result, but Mr. Loring positively refused 
to allow any man to know his decision. Suttle’s most 
intimate friends did not know the decision until it was 
given in court. He therefore believed this rumor to be 
entirely unfounded. 
He also said that Mr. Loring’s understanding of the 
conversation with Mr. Phillips, at Cambridge, differed 
from that of Mr. Phillips, as given before the Com- 
mittee. 
He thought that there was no evidence of determined 
wrong, in this case, on the part of Judge Loring. He 
was educated under the shadow of Daniel Webster; to 
reverence and respect Judge Shaw, and not being re- 
markably strong in his own mind, he did not bring 
to this case those strong instincts of liberty and justice 
which we occasionally find in the cases of judges and 
statesmen. From this the decision resulted, and not 
from any corrupt and wilful intention. 
In conclusion, Mr, Dana re-stated the main points of 
his argument, which occupied nearly four hours. 


Wewpett Parrrips, Esq., then took the floor, in re- 
ply to the argument of Mr. Dana. He said it would he 
observed that, on the part of the gentleman who had 
just sat down, there was no denial of the power of the 
Legislature,—it was a question ofthe right and pro- 
priety of exercising that power in the case before them. 
He would say at the outset, that if he knew his own 
heart, he had as little personal feeling towards Edward 
G. Loring as Mr. Dana. He claimed, and the petition- 
ers claimed, to appear there as much in behalf of Mas- 


would be set at liberty; and while x 
belief that such would pe the result, he en; 
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Loring to account for the scene which he tral i. 
scribe the other day. Mr. Dana calle it ti . 
Tt was the solemn, sober truth, go fy 3 - Dtigye» 
recollect it. [Mr. Phillips here recalled i 
said that he believed Mr. Morris, Mr. E went, at 
Parker would corroborate his impressjoy 
read the remarks of Mr. Dana at tire ¢ 
the examination, which were published last 
serving that they certainly did not seem 
the description which the gentleman hag EIS 
feelings. Mr. Ellis interrupted Mr, Philline za t hig 
in substance, that his recollection agreed with Rison: 
scription of the scene given by Mr. P.) my MRE dey 
Mr. Dana had said that if it had been } 
Judge’s attention that the man was jy irons, hex. 
have had them removed. No doubt! ic we ud 
Probate was not a hyena ; nobody had Ft one 
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him. Bring it to his attention, anq he woula 

him as awhite man! The difficulty was that inte. 

seemed to think that the Judge might « —— 
. ou 6 On 


hazard, if it was only a slave case, The wet he 
now say that the most important defect in th At 
was overlooked! No fault in the learned coun) se: 
was. He had no time to look about him GMs 
time to turn round. Was there po hurry in 2 " 
trial? fesnlst ie 
In reference to Mr. Dana’s remarks alog: the 
ples and spirit of the Constitution of Seeks: 
Mr. Phillips read the 12th Art. of the Bi of e. 
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the Bench of Massachusetts, that Whenever they sy 
Massachusetts Judge trying a man, no matter a 
what law he acted, he should act accordins .. .. 
humane checks and safeguards that the spirit yt . 
visions of Massachusetts law require, He el ; 
that a Massachusetts Judge should be q Mass a = 
Judge, even if he sits on a Slaye ¢ twas ie 


Tr or 


= of met 
riffings. 
was inf 





Bench. ? seod'e 

Mr. Dana said he did not think Commiss Oner Lavine a = 
intended to send Burns off without AN oppor aa Ae : 
making a defence. He, (Mr. Phillips.) ¢ ald y PRS cae 
trate into the depths of Judge Loring’s heap, 4 g eo | 
knew was, that while he was in that ¢ urter P ven 


trial was proceeding ;—Mr. Morris had toy 
rapidly. What Mr. Loring intended, he did: 

He did know, he was taking evidence and yas ¢ 
the trial, as fast as slave courts always do, Mr 
thought it worth while to rise and m ie a spe 
Ellis also rose and remonstrated agaiz 
ings. ; 
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It might be that the action of Judge L -” 
stopping the Court was ‘not in consequence of th 


overt acts, but everybody thought at the ti jon read 





sachusetts as Mr. D. He claimed, that in no word he} 
ventured to address to the Committee at a previous} 
hearing, did he forget that he was a citizen of Massa-| 


to a Slave Commissioner. 
The commencement of Mr. Dana’s argument was ad- 





ever the public interest required it. He differed from 
Mr. Loring and his friends altogether in regard to the 
power of removal, and held that all the jadges held 
their offices subject to the public interests. 
that the great peril of our day is increase of the appoint- 
ing and removing power. Qualification is set aside 
altogether, and the only question is, fealty to party or- 
ganizations. Every good man is easting about to see 
what can be done to limit this great power of removal 
and appointment; and one reason for advocating free 
trade is, that it will diminish executive patronage. One 
of the great blessings of our institutions is, that the 
judges are not to he removed by the Exeeutive or by 
Congress. If you may remove Judge Loring to-day 
for deciding against liberty, another Legislature may 
remove another judge for deciding in favor of liberty. 
He then asked if the case of Judge Loring came with- 
in the rules laid down by these limitations. It isasked 
that his removal may take place in consequence of his 


He argued 





stated the circumstances connected with the petitions; 
After the petitions were | 
put in cirealation among the people, Mr. Parker said. 
he had heard that Mr. Loring had repented of the deed | 
If this had been| 


for Judge Loving’s removal. 


jof sending Burns back to slavery. 
| done, he would have rejoiced to come before the Commit- | 
| tee and plead that Mr. Loring might not be removed ;} 


but as he had not repented, he could only come and! 
ask that he might be removed. He was glad that he| 
was to have such a defender as Mr. Dana. In this cone | 
They are opposed to dancing, and the clergymen nection, Mr. P. took occasion to compliment Mr. Dana, 


very highly, and to express his satisfaction that Mr. | 
Loving was to have such an able defender. 


He went on to say that he had no complaint to make} 


of E. G. Loring, as a man, in his relations-with society. | 
| He read his own language uttered in respect to Mr. | 


and in which he had spoken of him in complimentary | 


terms, asa man. But the cause of complaint against 
him as a judge is, that he sfo/e a man. 
that act, as great a crime in the sight of heaven as if| 
ihe had killed a man. We ask Mr. Loring’s removal 
| because we have a kidnapper as a Judge of Probate, 
| one who kidnaps on principle, 
| The question of constitutional power to remove a 
| judge was then stated and urged, it being limited only 
| by a condition that the act of removal shall be in con-| 
| formity with the law of God. The defence of Judge 
| Loring is, first—the act which he did is not prohibited 
; by Massachusetts law ; second, it is commanded by the 
"United States law ; and third, he has been guilty of no 
official misconduct in his whole life. 
The first reason was considered as trivial ; the second 
| was one which he could not admit. In 1850, even B. 


quired to do the act which Judge Loring did. Again, 
| Mr. Loring is Judge of Probate in the County of Suffolk. 
| There are 2038 colored people in Boston. Some of them 
may be fugitive slaves. In his office as Judge of 
Probate, he bas an opportunity to get evidence with re- 
gard to them, which may send them back to slavery. 

Mr. Loring’s friends have sneered at the fact that 
' many of the petitioners were women. So far as he 
knew, there were ho women among the remonstrants ; 
}and in all good works, the great body of the women 
have been on the side of truth. Other objections which 
have been brought against Mr. Loring’s removal were 
then commented on. 

The circumstances of Burns’ arrest were recited. His 
own conuection with the arrest was also given. He 
found about sixty of the ruffians of Boston in the Court 
House, having Burns in charge. Judge Russell kuows 
them. The jailor knew forty-four of them. Mr. Dana 
afterwards made the acquaintance of one of them. 

Burns was arrested at eight o’clock, and was on trial 
at nine o’clock. He contrasted that haste with the time 
allowed to himself and Mr. Phillips to prepare for their 
trial for speaking in Faneuil Hall. 

Will Massachusetts keep a kidnapper as Judge of 
Probate? If there were no God in heaven, no law 
above all human law, no golden rule, no conscience in 
men, then the course of Mr. Loring might be justified; 
but while they exist, he eannot be justified. In con- 
clusion he said: ‘If, mindfal of your duty to conscience 
and to God, you remove this man from the office, then 
Massachusetts is clean and noble before the whole 
United States and the world, and declares, no officer of 
ours shall ever steal a man, and make his brother a 
beast of burden ; then you may receive the welcome 
plaudit of your brother men and the approbation of 
Almighty God.’ 

Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr., Esq., then took the floor to 
speak against the removal of Judge Loring. He said 
that were the matter a private one between Mr. Loring 
and his office, or Mr. Loring and the State, he should 
not be here. But it is a public matter, which concerns 


i 


He did, by| 


conduct in the case of Burns, and because by acting in 
that case he has intentionally violated the law of 1843. 
That act declares that the machinery of the State should 
not be used for the rendition of fugitives. 
that this law of 1845 does not apply to the Fugitive) 
Law of °50, he said that the coalition Legislature of 
1851 refused to extend the Act of 1843 to the law of! 
£50. Resolutions were introduced, in 1852, moderate. | 
ly condemning the Fugitive Slave Law, and were de-/ 
bated, and were laid on the table by a vote of 167 to 
164. 


sympathized with him in resisting the petitions for re- 


To show 


In the next Legislature, Samuel E. Sewall (who! 


moval) reported a bill to further protect personal lib-| 
erty, and it was laid on the table and lost; and it was 
therefore not just to say that Mr. Loring has flown in| 
the face of the Legislature of Massachusetts for the 


last five years. He wished it was different, but it was| 
not. No. Pass your Act now, and yon will be the first | 
Legislature which has done it. Mr. Loring acted too) 
much in the spirit of our Legislature. Pass a_ bill 
saying that the office of U. S. Commissioner should he} 
incompatible with the office of Judge. There is no| 
doubt you have power to do so. You will thus con-| 
demn Judge Loring, and compel him to resign one or} 
the other. Say that no judge shall hold an office that| 
requires him to issue a warrant under the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850. Then, if he does not resign one or) 
the other office, you can remove him. Mr. Loring was| 


of Massachusetts. The Legislature has refuse? to ex-| 
tend the Act of ’43 to the Fugitive law of 1850. Ifhe} 
is to be removed, let him be removed for a reason that | 


won’t require so nice an argument. 


In the manner of returning Burns did he exhibit 


Barns free, would there have been a word of complaint | 
about the manner of proceeding? The complaint | 
not that he sat in the case. Charles Sumner offered | 
to sit, but he couldn’t get a case before him. 
Loring had pronounced Burns free, would this move- 
ment have been made for his removal? Weare in dan- 
ger of judging of a matter by its subsequent events. 
In regard to the statement of Mr, Parker that Burns 
was in irons on his first examination, Mr. Dana said he 
was not in irons when he came up to Judge Loring to 
be questioned. Mr. Dana said he went to Burns and 
Burns said he did not want a defence; that they had 
got him; that he was the man; and that it was no use; 
that all the trouble he putshis master to would make his | 
ease worse at the South ; Burns doubted his right to! 
deny the fact of his being the slave; and Mr. Dana said 
he had his doubts whether it was right to urge the man 
to make the defence. Mr. Phillips agreed with me. 
Burns told us the man was his master; he couldn’t deny 
it ; and it would be worse for him to make a defence. 
The cfiicers by his side urged him to have a defence, 
We doubted whether we had a right to act for him and 
expose him to the increased wrath of Suttle. If it had 
been an ordinary case, one in which the man was in a 
fit state to know what he was about, he should have left 
the Court House at once. 

The reason why he broke in at the time of the defence 
was that he might have time to cross-examine the evi- 
dence of the claimants. He was confident Judge Lor- 
ing intended to give time to have the case fairly heard. 
Mr. Freeman went up to Mr. Loring and whispered 
something to him, and Mr. Lering said * No sir, he shall 
have time for his defence,’ and repeated it with earnest- 
ness. If the Judge had addressed Burns across the 
room, he would undoubtedly have said he did not want 
a defence. But he called him to him and addressed 
him in a kind manner ; the first time, Burns made no 
reply. He asked again kindly, ‘ Anthony, would you 
like to have a day or two, and then come back and meet 
me . He made no answer, and Judge Loring said, 





us all. We have locked upon it in that way. The office 


| moval, and the danger of its abuse. 


| five years—(he was mistaken, it had been used twice 


chusetts, and bound to do equal and exact justice even | statute of ’43 and pass certain resolutions, Ho aij 
| that Judge Loring had no right to go behind ¢} 


dressed to the propriety of exercising the power of re-| 


On his own show-| 

| ing, this power had been exercised only once in seventy-| 
: 

' 


| during that period)—but only twice in seventy-five) 


years had that power been exercised. 
power, therefore, to trust to the people. 


the Judiciary of the Commonwealth; but only once, or 
twice, in seventy-five years, had the people used this 


power. It was safe, then. 





As a matter of histery, his friend would have waked 
| up John Hancock, if he could have been awakened, when 
| he spoke of the omnipotence of the British Parliament. | 
| If there was one thing the patriots of ’76 never forgot | 
| to deny, it was the omnipotence of the British Parlia-| 


It was a safe} 
They had been | 
defied, crossed, and balked of their will many times by | 


} | 


}ment. Any argument which commenced with that 
| 
\ish Parliament were all based ou the Amevican idea, 
| that there was a British Constitution, which limited 
| even the power of the British Parliament. 

| Mr. Dana asked, if the Governor should choose so to 
exercise the pardoning power as to strike out one-third 
of the Statutes of the Commonwealth, would he not 
violate his right? Certainly ; what is the remedy ? 
Ifa Judge 


undertook to repeal q Statute in his affice, they had got 


The people would remember to forget him ! 


a check on him—impeachment. 


‘ misconduet out of office, the people had another check— 


it was the power of Address ; and they would never 
yield it. 

The gentleman had said, we wanted Judges like 
Horr, who would say to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, ‘If you had the whole House of Commons 
But Hoit, when 
he set at defiance the Parliament of Great Britain, was 


in your belly, T would not obey it !’ 


liable to he remoyed by address ;—yet it did not inter- 
fere with the independence of the Judge. Wasa case 
ever known where the mass of the people would.exer- 
cise a power of this kind where a Judge had done 
well? 
the people that always answered back to a Judge who 
did as Holt did—well. There is no danger in trusting 
the people with this power. 


Never! 


Mr. Dana, in all his argument on the independence 


right, he said, when he claimed that he violated no law} of the Juliciary, forgot that the petitioners were not 


aceusing Judge Loring of any act done as a Judge of 
Probate. Suppose he should be turued out to-inorrow, 
how had they touched the independence of the Judges ? 
They had arraigned no decision of his, as Judge of Pro- 
bate. Would any other Judge of Probate, sitting on the 


such qualities as unfit him to retain the office of Judge) Bench, fear that whatever decision he gives honestly, as | 
' . . . ° j 
of Probate? He asked if Judge Loring had pronounced | Judge of P.obate, will come within this precedent of) 


the removal of Judge Loring? They were not asked 
to remove him on account of any thing done as Probate 
Judge. It was only asked that they should have re- 


If Judge | gard to the judicial character of their Judges, not that | 


they should attack their indopendence, sitting on their 
benches. 
into the purlieus of the city, and open, in the face of 
day, a bar to sell liquor, would any one say that there 
was not something about it unjadicial, and that he 
ought not to be removed ? 

The illustration had been taken, whether you would 
ask for the removal of a Judge because he took a glass 
of wine at dinner. When the Legislature of Massa- 
ehusetts and the public sentiment of Massachusetts, 
by statute, should make it infamous for a Judge to 
drink a glass of wine, and reiterate it for twelve years, 
then he would say, the Judge who wilfully sets this stat- 
tite at defiance, ought to be removed. 

They (the petitioners) contended that the very action 
of Judge Loring, in undertaking to sit on a slave case, 
was sufficient cause for his removal. The gentleman 
had said,-he did not come there to defend Mr. Loring. 
If he had not given them a defence, what would a de- 
fence be? According to the gentleman’s account,— 
much as they might protest against it,—the only 
moderate, judicious, dispassionate, law-abiding and 
white-robed citizen in the Commonwealth, on the first 
of June, 1854, was Edward Greely Loring ; the only 
man that obeyed the law honestly, the only man that 
did his duty kindly, generously, conscientiously, and 
above suspicion, was Edward Greely Loring. If he 
thought the gentleman’s statement to be correct, he 
would leave that Hall to seek Mr. Loring, and offer him 
the humblest apology in his power for having linked 
his name with so many epithets of disrespect during the 
last twelve months. The only excuse that he could 
make for appearing before the Committee, in that case, 
would be, that he had never heard of it before! He 


sat by Mr. Dana’s side, he accompanied him to his 
Office, but he never heard any thing then of those hopes 





‘Tun you to say youdo.’ Anthony then said 





which the gentleman had said he indulged. Mr. Dana 


stand-point, forgot John Hancock and John Adams; for | 
the arguments of ’76 against the legislation of the Brit- | 


was cause and effect. 
Mr Phillips then referred to Mr. Dana's arzaroent 
regard to the refusal of the Legislature to reamot te 
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House, or what the reports of Committees, that state \ s arnings 
was still the law of the Commonwealth’ Suy : nd mad 
Legislature should pass, as Mr. Dana recommentel,s y exper 
Jaw against any Judge acting as Slave Comm e grou 
and suppose next year some member of the Houses io be dis 
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Legislature should refuse, thinking the statut Te conse 
ficient; and then suppose Mr, L 

send back another fugitive, (as lie says he 
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ny man 
Phis.’ ti 


Upon ma 


his duty to do,) and when it was proposed t 
the Governor for his removal, under t! 


Tf he was guilty of 


There was something in the hearts of 


If Judge Shaw should undertake to go down | 



































would Mr. Dana say—No! They trie! ¢ 
statute in 756, and failed; therefore t Jar. Int 
is void? But that was precisely the ground set uy iences j 
the gentleman’s argument. rtion of 0 
In regard to Mr. D’s remark in reference to the ! the pres 
timony of Mr. Phillips as to a conversation hy by their 
Mr. Loring, when the latter told him that Bun ways be 
probably go back, Mr. P. said that he e and ine 
| this much, he had lived in Massachusetts holders, 
and had never yet forfeited his word ; ant le ; While 
ed it an insult to him, after he hfd beens Interspet 
oath, to have his testimony contraicted been per 
mor of the street. Let Mr. Lori ified ex 
and put upon bis oath, and if he contratet brethrer 
then he would give his testimony what cor to which 
he could. they had 
Mr. Phillips said that he conld not agree body; a 
Dana, that Judge Loring was properly preset! Mlavery 
drawing up of the papers for the sal changed 
Burns. What a spectacle ! 1s $ normed | 
Probate waiting on the leisure of a V these ee 
hunter, to execute slave papers, in a case | such ey 
to he Judge!! Any body might have dene if ae oeos 
ward G. Loring ; but if he had known what W% near 
his position, if it had been the rede mpt ni ine 6 
men from slavery, he could not have : i Pas a 
| Mr. P., in conclusion, recapitulate! sein 
argument, and contended that th i she 
had not been Affected’! y the argument of te} ; bea 
spenker. This portion of his speecn Was © sti 
| oquent and powerfal, and was list to wilh] ‘ ora 4 
attention. We regret that our eae 2 = re ’ aegis 
but ohe passage. * Gentlemen,’ $4 4 i , ‘ a bMies j 
| a “spirit of the Constitution.” When + E Pree Mi 
and Professor Greenleaf used to take (her © i 2 
Law School at Cambridge, they were s 3 ng 
point to the other end of the Hall, where *. ‘ - para 
and say to us students,—** Gentlemen, 1" io oti 
origin of all Jaw, and its foundation. When yo met iy ne be 
which conflicts with that, it is xo law!” Le fe: 3 a 
Legislatare of Massachusetts, behind the _— at: ae 
| ciples of this Constitution lie the hama! De i sot ts 
nized justice, the love of mercy, '” the b one _ ‘: mo 
| people. You coined it into statutes and De ve * Ps 
Right.. You struggled to get it engi os " ildes 
| utes. Your Judges have defied you. 418 fs pans 
them unconstitutional ; they bare = ' dlavebd 
| and the writ of replevin aside, You , aves whet is 
| in silence, and said you had no remevys t a wnat 
cally, they had the right, and the peop’ we . Baptis 
le less. But the time has come when 4 Judge, reat den ij 
defiance, has overstepped the limit, and yo" ° os e ake 
him. He has come within the reach S ss zs ¥ Reh 
of the people, which, long ago, the f ozs = whe \2 
fathers ,—blessed be God !—save Lin the 2 5 Jofiant? 5 Missio 
masses., Now, gentlemen, teach him th ae 8 <s PE ition 
may go too far—that it has gone too er — | 
‘ieee avail yourselves of the princi) me" one b: : —e 
ute-book, and represent the honest sent\" pts s Es longi 
chusetts. He cannot say he has not had fa . a _religi 
No man who has kept his ears open in Saal as fo 
wealth eau have the effrontery to say that * “ a = moral 
known that to execute the Fugitive on* * Pie 
offensive to the people; the best peop'® gehen bes 
of the people, of the Commonw ealth < M axtiet J answ 
It will be no bad precedent—never fear eet se 
that the Judge who violates the solemn yee si in 
the people of this Commonwealth, afte oft Whet 


moved. 
warning, ought to be, and shall be, went oh ; 
he Benes» 


move such a man will not weaken ¢ th 


strengthen it.’ i philips ™ that 
[At the conclusion of his speech, - Mr. 
loudly cheered.} the 
oor gh) acti 
op for 89 
* «XII. No subject shall be held eae taint an 
crimes or offence, until the same ~ brs 4 him or tt the 
substantially and ony ogee ven against DS nf 
© accuse, or furnish eviGeB’™ | | irodt! 
competed vane pabiont shall have & right af we pat 
self ; and every ; to met : 






fs that may be favorable to hie ta 
pot against him face to face, ooops cect 
in his defence by himself, or his ane’ despeilé 
and no cubject shall be arrested, ip ison pivilet 
or deprived of his property, imman' sé dene? 
ut out of the protection of the law, ss dgment ii, 
of his life, liberty or estate, but by the} 
peers, or the Jaw of the land. 
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wv friend Charles Griffing 
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manner, and could have created no excitement at all, 
ifthe pastor had been willing to have imparted the 
information which he was well able to give, and which 
every demand of Christian courtesy required he should 
gry e. 

During the afternoon, Mrs. Griffing went through the 
congregation and solicited donations to the Western and 
Michigan A. 8. Societies. This is always a good test of 
the anti-slavery principle among any people. Most of 
the audiesce responded liberally. The principal deacon, 
however, developed his pro-slavery character, which, 
up to this time, had not been known to the church, and, 
quite probably, not to hiwiself. He, with much feeling, 
and in very distinct though somewhat agitated tones, 
declared he had nothing to give to people who misap- 
plied the sacred Seriptures. Mrs. G. asked him to be 
* Well, you misapplied that passage in Isaiah 
vhich represents Christ as ‘* coming to open the prison 
doors to them that are bound.’’ Christ here had no 
He only refers to spiritaal bond- 





allusion to slavery. 


age.” Mrs. G. told him that she was willing to aecept 


that ex; n,and still it must apply eminently to 


+] slnve. for he is 
th ave, for he 3 


in the greatest spiritual bondage. 


sacred word’ to apply it to slaves. He also said, that 


the passage, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of 


my little ones, ye have done it to me,’ which Mrs. 


G. hal quoted and applied to the slave, ‘ ought to have 


ill, the deacon insisted that it was a perversion of the! 


PARKER PILLSBURY IN BRISTOL, ENG. 

The crowded state of Tae Liseravor’s columns last 
week, obliged us to omit a notice of Mr. Prousevry’s 
recent labors in England. We rejoice to be able to say, 
that, notwithstanding his labors have lately been in- 
creased, and in spite of the very trying weather, his 
health appears to be decidedly better ; and there is 
| great ground for hope that it will be in good measure 
|Teéstablished. A friend abroad gives us the following 
| Aecount of a lecture which he lately gave at the Bristol 
| Atheneum, to a large audience :— 





* Mr. P.’s lecture was deeply impressive, and greatly 
interested his audience, who were of a very intelligent, 
| thoughtful elass. Mr. M. D. Hill, Recorder of Bir- 
| mingham, took the Chair, and introduced Mr. Pillsbury 
|to the audience in a very touching speech. He de- 
| Seribed Mr. P.’s fidelity to the appeals of conscience 
| and humanity in leaving the work of the regular Con- 
| gregational ministry, on which he had entered with 
| every prospect of success, in order to proclaim in the 
ears of his countrymen the true gospel of practical 
Christianity. We spoke of Mr. P.’s subsequent conse- 
eration of his many talents, his health, and every out- 
ward possession, to the great work of awakening his 
nation to the sin of holding property in man ; referred | 
to Mr. P.*s ‘ Church as it Is,’ from which Mrs. Stowe 
had drawn extensively in her ‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’—&e. &e. 


All these personal considerations 
, were enough to bespeak sympathy and attention to Mr. 
call the slaves his little ones. | P.; bat when the subject on which he was about to ad-| 
In the evening, Charles and Josephine Griffing &2ve dress the meeting was considered, its magnitude and 
excellent speeches, and seemed to have the fall SYMP2- | atrocity eclipsed all beside itself. 
thy of the andience, which was very large. Mrs. G./ «Mr, Hill made another speech, full of deep feeling, 
recited the deacon’s sayings of the afternoon to the au-| at the close of Mr. P.’s lecture ; and Rev. Daniel Coo- 
dience. When she closed, I remarked upon the fact | per, au Episcopalian clergyman, said a few strong 


no application.” He said it was ‘an insult to Jesus to 
} 





that the church in Lima, formed for its anti-slavery 
character, had its communion board spread monthly by | 
this deacon ; who deuied to the slaves of this land, the} 


| was the prominent topic in Mr. P.’s address ; but he 


and hearty words, 


‘The relation of the American churches to slavery | 


non-|} 


and| 


application of the most precious passages of the Bible, 
elderly ladies of the congregation, and an es- 
} 


swept over a very wide field, carrying every hearer, 
| with him ;—touched upon the political aspects of the! 
cause, the provisions and workings of the Fugitive! 
Slave Law, the international slave trade, the American | 
Board of Foreign Missions, &e. &e. 


ver of the church, said in a calm, but de- 


cided and sorrowful tone, ‘He will never spread it 
for me.’ A young man, and a member of the 
, . ' | 

e and said that he 



































Super, ** regarded the questions| « 4 yote of thanks was passed, at the close of the pro-| 
of Mr. G ioned so much feeling, as entirely ceedings, to the Bristol and Clifton Anti-Slavery Socie-| 
fair, and stian spirit. He confessed his ty, for getting up this lecture, and Mr. P. urged his 
ur ment of the pastor; and at | » oarers to strengthen the hands of this Society.’ } 
* —henli¢ta » . ‘ he or 
: dead 4 ~ wh: ta:thn Syat that ow pre The following resolution was moved by Mr. E. J. 
was una te ve him such answers as would justify : . 
; ¢ ‘ * | Thomas, and was carried by acclamation : | 
the anti-slavery character of the church, At the close ‘eg = ig By ee ar 
aici 2 , many of the church members expressed Resolved, von this meeting mest cordially thanks 
; with our cause, and proved their in- Mr. avend Pillsbury foe: hie ans eloquent, and in- 
' ‘ 1g for the anti-slavery papers, 1| *tructive lecture, and desires, also, to record its deep 
hould mention in its plyce, that an effort was made | S*"S¢ of the noble and untiring zeal, energy, and 
ster t of the afternoon meeting, to close the ability with which the American Anti-Slavery Society 
a inst wea Delt $e fend little. pi natty iil (of which Mr. Pillsbury has long been an able and ua- 
failed ippointed a meeting for Mon‘ 1 Sie _| daunted ember) has feught the battle of Humanity, 
14 retired fur repose at a Tate hour. Monday evening against the horrible system of Slavery in the United 
| another excellent mettiae. and then eave. the States of America. 
iful friends in Lima an affectionate fare- We have seen a recent letter from Mr. Pillsbury, in 
« to meet and greet them again, some where | Which he speaks of the pleasure he has in reading the 
her’s great universe American Anti-Slavery papers, and of his regret that 
nd more aur I impressed that the anti-slavery he cannot communicate more frequently with their 
ive is, in this age, the trae revelation of the charac- | readers by his letters, He especially regrets the in- 
ter » religious and political bodies of our land, and terruption in his letters to the Bugle.—m. 
voters of individual men. By its potency, we tee | 
wave takably ‘discern between the righteou ithe MIR. GARRISON’S REVIEW OF GENERAL 
y ed, hetween him that serveth God and him that serv- HOUSTON. 
nnot.* T should feel myself guilty of great delin- Ay sdience assembled at the Tremont 
quency, if L should fail to mention the name and work , Temple o1 day evening of last week, to listen to 
f istian man, Rev. Samuel Brad- Mr. Garnison’s review of Senator Houston’s vindiea- 
ford Brush e, who rested 1 lis truly tion of Slavery, given the previous week, in the regu- 
Christian \ us Inburs about ! lar course of lectures on Slavery. The Chair was 
Mr. B it i we a Ch i taken by Samven May, Esq., of this city, who briefly 
He earl 1 the Anti-Sla » Pen wnnounced the object of the meeting, and introduced 
i amd fa lly I 1 them a i Mr. Garrison, who was received by the audience with 
| him t rsph ippiness, and warm demonstrations of regard. Mr. G. commented 
wel clieve of usefudaess, to Intelligent exist- upon the singular course of an .dnili-Slavery Commit- 
lie novly refased all voluntary participation tee, in inviting a man like Gen. Houston to come from 
-a Pp ery government, andl all fellowship with Texas to defend the institution of Slavery before a 
a} lavery church. He suffered much per ecution Massachusetts andience,—called attention to the not 
from re nd for his unwavering attachment | very creditable fact, that an uncompromising defender 
to truth, lik s great teacher, was regarded as an in-) of Slavery, as Gen. H1. is, should be greeted, in the city 
he. tee voral intaare-upow all this region. | of Boston, with loud applause, both at the beginning 
0 ah s? eform, mn place, he has and end of his leeture,—and then proceeded to exam- 
J ing before’ them, and) ine the orator’s various positions. We have-no room 
* prepa) th iy’ for them. Mrs. B., now jn de-' to present even an outline of Mr. Garrison’s close, 
- ind d iter, still remain, calm, and critical analysis. Suffice it to vay, that it 
i ’ iD Ww »fell from thedying was generally regarded as a complete refutation and 
hand of » husband and father. Mr. 1. left his fam-! overthrow of the audacious assumptions which Gen. 
ily bu of lid | is; but he left them) Houston pat forth. Those parts of tlie General’s argu- 
and the i, a wealth of example and inflaence, that! meat which mutually answered and cancelled each 
no amount of errthly possessi can ever represent. other, it was only necessary to refer to briefly.—m. 
F 1 i inity, A. T. FOSS. ee 
— INSTINCT AND EDUCATION. 
ARKFR PILLSBURY IN LIVERPOOL. As T listened to Mr. Dana’s tedious foar hour speech, 
much of it occupied with irrelevant, and the remainder 
1 Slav mn At ica was delivered by with subordinate matters, while he expressly conceded 
Ken PILest » in the ehapel of tl Liverpo | the point which had induced me to sign the petition for 
Wednesd evening, Feb. the removal of Judge Loring, namely, that he bronght 
wth, bs FRANCIS bIsiioL on i to the perform ance of his official duties no great in- 
i ag € iw See stincts of justice, liberty and humanity, Lsaw among} 
ese = isavery, ani siprsiesnvsieed the audience the speaker’s father, Richard H. Dana, 
t every where and _ U times inftiets Sen., and remembered the extraordinary 4th of July 
. nigh Its demoralizing and capt: oration which I heard from him in Salem, twenty-two 
both and State in the American or twenty-three years ago, extolling the British mo- 
Unior lwelt upon 1 great force and power, and narchial and aristocratical system, and depreciating 
the ground of the thorough abolitionists in that coun- our own in comparison with it. Thespirit and purport 
try charly expiaign® and -vinGlented Ge: Ce aang Sime of the two addresses, and the tastes and habits of mind 
vel . for those who regard slavery ns from which they sprung, seemed to me very simiiar. I 
1 sin te st once aul forever pat away. Many parts heard others wonder that the former defender of An- 
the lecture were marked by great pathos, and most thony Barns should speak, and so speak, on that side ; 
f the audiet we t times moved to tears. The at- but J wondered that he who conceived and delivered 
ndance was large, and though the lecture lasted near- 


that speech had ever troubled himself to help Anthony 
y two hours, it was listened to with the deepest atten- i oatae, ic we 
OES I PD Se SOOT 
ANTI-SLAVERY SALE, IN BOSTON. 
Our readers in Boston and the neighboring towns 
ch, in the course of which he said \i11 gee, by the notice in another column, that the la- 
ied in the name of Baptist, except gio. ofthe late Anti-Slavery Bazaar propose to hold a 
in connexion with American slavery; in that connexion sale of the numerous and beautiful articles, from Edin- 


darian oo? eel'ash ened fit. He thanked |). -9h, Perth, London, &c., which have been received 
the lecturer most heartily for his fidelity, and expressed 


. Boxnen, Baptist minister, of Birken- 
head, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Pruisspury, in a 
‘ 





that he always glo 





since the close of the Bazaar. 

The sale is to be held at the same roonis, in Winter 
form of chrisiianity that threw its mantle over so great street, in which the late Bazaar was held, and is to 
a wrong and iniquity as slavery. 

The Rev. W. 


hopefal speech. 


his agreement with him as to the worthlessness of any 


commence on Wednesday forenoon next (14th), and 
H. CHanninG seconded the motion in a 


continue on Thursday and Friday following,—evenings 
Dark as the present was he did nof 


excepted. 
secaiashl cpila cachet 


ILLNESS OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
the slave, might not live to see the day of complete The numerous friends and admirers of Miss Mantrn- 
emancipation, yet that many whom he (Mr. P.) had g£au will read the following extract of a letter from 
taught and quickened would be permitted to behold the Parken Pitissury, dated Feb. 14, with feelings of the 
deepest regret :— 


dezpond. He believed that though Mr. Piitssrry, | 
worn down as he was by incessant labors in the cause of 


glorious consummation. 

The vote was passed with acclamation, and Mr. Pirts-| + Migs Martineau is in the last stages of life. The af- 
| fection of the heart, from which she has long suffered, 
| seeuis almost to have reached its erisis—a crisis always 

BIRKENHEAD. fatal. Last week, she seemed almost gone. She sent 
On Monday evening, Feb. 12th, Mr. Prirssrey lee- | farewells to her friends, and arranged for her burial. 


tured in the Welsh Baptist Chapel, Birkenhead, the | This week she revives a little, and may live, possibly, 


BpuRY returned thanks. 





Rev. W. H. Bonner in the chair. 


| filled, notwithstanding the in-| she holds her life now only ‘* from minute to minute. 


sv 
The chapel was wel 


clement state of the weather, and again for nearly two| “, 
hours Mr. Pitispuny spoke with great impressiveness | 





a 





and cffect, dwelling more particularly on the Fugitive | gathered at the Tremont Temple on Wednesday evening | 
Slave Law and its detestable enactments, and on the} last, to welcome Anthony Burns back te Boston, a free} 


. . . } 
duty of British christian churches in relation to their} ™@”- 


co-religionisis in America. At the conclusion of Mr.j mer, and addresses were made by the Chairman, Rev. 


Pinuspvry’s lecture, the meeting was briefly addressed Mr. Grimes, and Rev. E. N. Kirk, and Mr. Burns gave 
by Rev. R. L. Canpesrer, Mr. Powets formerly of New} 0 account of what had befallen him since the United 


York, Rev. #raxcrs Brsnor and Mr. I. B. Cooks. States Government hurled him back into Slavery, last 





Tribune, in another place. 


/ ARRINGTON. 
WARE details. 


| On Tuesday evening, Feb. 13th, Mr. Prutseury ad- 
dressed a crowded and enthusiastic meeting in the Music 
Hall at Warrington, the Mayor of the Borough oceupy- 


ing the chair. 





Telegraph of Wednesday :— 








Erratum. 
lished in last week’s LigeraTOR, for these words, ‘ was to Mr. 





{ by him to one, &e. with perfect correctness.’ 


|a few months yet—though her physicians assure her 


June — in substance, what we have printed from the 
We have no room for) 


Tar We find the following paragraph in the Evening 


* Robert Morris, Esq., who was present at the opening 
scene of the Burns case, authorizes us to say that ps 
ing’s ease, pub-| has read Mr. Phillips’ account of that scene, in his 

In the letter on Judge Loring $i argument before the Committee, and yesterday listened 
Dana's account of it also, and that in his opinion 
mo.tgaged tohim by ene person,” read—was mortgaged | Mr, Phillips has stated the facts and described the scene 


ANTHONY BURNS IN NEW YORK. 
On Friday evening, Anthony Burns made a 


speech 
in Rev. Mr. Pennington’s church in New York city. 
The Tribune gives the following report :— 


‘My Friends,—I am very glad to have it to say, 
have it to feel, that I am once more in the land of 
liberty; that T am with those who are my friends. 
Until my tenth year I did not care what came of me; 
but soon after I began to learn that there is a Christ 
who came to make us free; I began to hear about a 
North, and to feel the necessity for freedom of soul and 
body. T heard of a North where men of my color could 
live without any man daring to say to them, ‘ You are 
my property ;” and I determined by the blessing of 
God, one day to find my way there. My inclination} 
grew on me, and [ found my way to Boston. 

You see, I didn’t want to make myself known, so l 
didn’t tell who [ was: but as I came to work, I got 
employment, and I worked hard ; but I kept my own 
counsel, and didn’t tell anybody that I wasa slave, but 
I strove for myself as I never had an opportunity to do 
before. When I was going home one night I heard 
seme one running behind me; presently a hand was 
put on my shoulder, and somebody said : ‘Stop, stop; 
you are the fellow who broke into a silversmith’s shop 
the other night.”” I assured the man that it was a 
mistake, but almost before I could speak I was lifted | 
from off my feet by six or seven others, and it was no! 
use to resist. In the Court House I waited some time, 
and as the silversmith did pot come, I told them I 
wanted to go home to supper. A man then came to 
the door ; he didn’t open it like an honest man would, 
{laughter] but kind of slowly opened it, and looked in. 
He said, ‘* How do you do, Mr. Burns?’’ and I called 
him, as we do in Virginia, “‘ master !”’ 

He asked me if there would be any trouble in taking | 
me back to Virginia, and I. was brought right to a} 
stand, and didn’t know what to say. He wanted to 
know if I remembered the money that he used to give) 
me, and [ said * Yes, I do recollect that you used to 
give me twelve and a half ceuts at the end of every 
year I worked for you.’’ He went out and came back 
next morning. I got no supper nor sleep that night. 
The next morning they told me that my master said | 
that he had the right to me; and as I had called him) 
‘+ master,’ having the fear of God before my eyes, I| 
could not go from it. Next morning [ was taken down, 
with the bracelets on my wrists—not such as you wear, 
ladies, of gold and silver—but iron and steel, that 
wore into the bone. [He showed the marks which his 
irons had made. ] | 

The lawyers insisted that I should have counsel, but | 
I told them I didn’t think it would do any good, for | 
what-I had first said had crushed me, and I could not 
deny the truth, and my only hope was in the assistance 
of Heaven. He proceeded to relate how the officers 
were armed in the court room; how the United States 
officials told him that Dana, Ellis, Phillips and the rest 
were d—d sons of b—s of abolitionists; that he would 
be frecel when he got back to Virginia, and advised him | 
to have nothing to do with these who pretended to be-! 
friend him while they made his ease worse. He replied 
that they worked for him manfally, and if they did not 
succeed it was not their fault. He said he saw ina 
newspaper that he had said he wished to go back to 








Virginia. Had the Devil himself said it, he could have 
told no greater lie. 
He then ved the scene of his rendition; how he, 






a poor fugitiy is made a great lion, and escorted out 
of the free city of Boston, and on board of the revenue } 
cutter, amid troops of men armed te the teeth. How} 
they (the law and order men) promised to purchase 
him when he got to Virginia, and when he got to Norfolk, 
they clapped him into jail, and put irons on his wrists, 
and kept him in a room without bed or seat, and with 
but scanty food, for two days. He was taken to Rich- 
mond, where he was kept in a little peu in the Traders’ 
Jail for four months, with irons on his wrists and 
ancies, so tight that they wore the flesh through to the 
bone, and during the month of August they gave him a/ 
half-pailfal of water every two days, | 
From this ceil he was not allowed to come out once 
$; at the end of that time he was sold 
4) to one David McDaniel, who took him to North 
Carolina. 

The remainder of his story is short: hearing of his 
situation the money was raised, and his purchase effect- 
ed by Mr. Grithes, 

The address was listened to with great interest, and 
was much applauded, 

The Rev. Mr. Grimes followed, after which a collec- 
tion was taken up. 













during four mo 


for =O 


« 
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RANSOM OF BURNS. 


The Boston Courier, in giving a sketch of the arrest, 

trial, and rendition of Anrnony Burns, says :— 
. 

On Friday morning, June 2, the Commissioner de- 
livered judgment, and stated that ‘on the law and facts 
of the case I consider the claimant entitled to the cer- 
tificates from me which he claims.’ The court-room 
was then cleared, and preparation was made for the 
removal of Burns. What followed is fresh within the 
recollection of our readers, Burns was placed on board 
the steamer Jolin Taylor, and conveyed to the revenue 
eutter Morris, which had been in waiting in the stream 
for his reception. In this vessel he was taken to Nor- 
folk. Upon his arrival there he was lodged in jail. 
After two days" confinement he was conveyed to Rich- 
mond, and placed in the Traders’ jail. He was kept in 
this prison for four months’, when he was. sold to Mr. 
David Macdonald for $905, and removed to North Caro- 
lina, the home of his new master. Here he remained 
until! Monday last, when he was brought to Baltimore, 
where he was purchasedby funds raised in’ this city) 
for $1300, bv Rew Grimes, the colored 

t ‘the T ft} rch, on Sonthac 
arsday and in New 
the last mentioned city, 
ived by his friends 
corner of Marion 
colored 
him, and to tongratu- 
late him on his emancipation. After prayer and othe: 
ceremonies, he made aspeech. It will be recollected 
that it was in testimony at the time of his trial that he 
could read and write, and the following extract from 
his speech in New York will serve to show that he is of 
a religious tarn of mind :—[The extract referred to will 
be found above.] 

He then proceeded to give an account of his hard- 
ships in his race for freedom, and spoke about twenty 
minutes. 

Burns is about twenty-eight years of age, is nearly 
six feet in hight, not very dark skin, regular features, 
high forehead, a quiet, inteiligent face, and a well-set 
and musdular frame. The only mark on him is a broad 
dark scar on his left cheek, and this was one of the 
signs by which he was described and identified. He is 
pow on Massachusetts soil, a freeman. He is to he 
received in a public manner during the week at the 
Tremont Temple, and itis not unlikely that Dr. Stone 
will invite him to address the * Committee on Federal 

Relations’ in the case of Commissioner Loring, to- 
morrow afternoon. We deemed thus nfuch due to a 
man who has made so much stir in the world. 

It is a pity that Burns,—since he has suffered himself 
to be lionized at al],—did not accept Mr. Barnum’s 
offer of $100 a week for five weeks. That sum would 
have put him in possession of funds to enable him to 
commence business which would give him an honest 
and comfortable livelihood. 

The Fugitive Slave Law provides for a summary trial. 














York on the 
on Friday nig 
at the Rev. Dr. Penninzton’s e¢! 
and Prince streets, where a 


} 


brethren assembled to wel 





. he was put 








her of his 








That of Burns occupied the Court from the 25th of May! 
to the 2d of June, a period of nine days. { 


-_————---  —~—— - - 


Wititam L. Cranpat Is NO MORE ON EARTH. We 
have just received the painful intelligence that WiLLiam 
L. Cranpan died on the 20th alt.,at Albany. His 
disease was erysipelas in the head. This news will send 
‘n pang of grief to the heart of thousands in this State. 
Mr. C. was well known as an able political writer years 
ago, and more especially as being identified, for a few 
years past, with the great reforms of the age. It will 
be remembered that he was one of the indicted for the 

! reseue of Jerry, at Syracuse. More recently still, he 


| has been engaged with great devotion in the cause of, 


| general education. And we have no doubt but his zeal 
| in this eanse and too severe application in writing the 
| Legislative Report on Common Schools, (a work of some 
| 260 pages) and the work just completed, served to has- 
| ten his death. Witaiam L. CaaypaL was a man of 
more than ordinary talents—of large acquirements in 
the fields of literature and science, and one of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of our age. He died in the prime of 
manhood in the vigor and strength of bis years—but 


Receprion or Anrnoxy Burns. A large audience! accomplished more in the past few years of his life, than 


ordinary men accomplish in a generation. He was re- 


relatives and devoted friends to mourn his sudden and 


The Chair was occupied by Dea, Julins A. Pal-| unexpected death. We sympathize deeply with his af- 


flicted widow and aged mother and weeping relatives.— 
Oswego Reformer. 





EE 


I@” Thé speech delivered by Mr. Seward, in the Sen- 
ate on Friday night, Feb. 23, against the new law to aid 
slave-catching, by aggrandizing the Federal authority 
and suppressing the rights of the States, will be found 
in our columns this morning. Though the occasion was 
a sadden one, the bill being sprang upon the Senate 
without notice, we do not recollect any former speech 
from this distinguished Senator, evineing 4 more ad- 
mirable power. Strong in argument, broad in the scope 
of its ideas, and singularly lofty in its tone and _ spirit, 
this impromptu effort, as now reported, fully justifies 
the high opinion expressed by those who were present 
at its delivery. It cannot fail to make an impression 
on the country, and to hold a high 
numerous ic monuments that mark the long strug- 
gle of Freedom with Slavery in this Republic. 





The ‘Burns Festival’ Assault Case.—The 
case of Wm. H. Ela against Mayor Smith, Marshal 
Freeman and others, —for $20,000 for damages inflicted 
upon him by the police or military on the oceasion of 
the rendition of Burrs, on the 24 of June last,—which 
was commenced at Dedham on Wednesday, before Judge 
Merrick, was interrupted on Saturday morning by the 
Judge, who proposes to submit the question of the 
legality of the orders of the Mayor of Boston before the 
fall bench of the Supreme Court. Ifthe Mayor’s acts 
shall be found to be legal, Mr. Ela will not get the 
$20,000! Judge Merrick acted under the authority of 
the 26th section of the 8lst chapter of the Revised 
Statutes, which provides that ‘when any question of 
law shall arise, in any trial or other proceeding, either 
of a civil or criminal nature, at law or in equity, before 
the Supreme Judicial Court, when held by one Justice, 
he may reserve the same for the consideration of the| 
fall Court, to be held for the same county, and shall | 
report the case, or as much tliereof as may be necessary | 
for a full understanding of the question.’ 





The Burns Rioters —The trial of Theodore | 


SF A CONVENTION will be held in GREEN- 
FIELD; probably at the Town Hall, renci 
Saturday evening, March 10th, and continuing on 


day, March llth. 
Tt will be attended by Cyanres L, Remonn, Ste- 
rown, and Lewis Foro. 





puen S. Foster, Wa. Weits 

GF An Anti-Slavery CONVENTION will be fheld 
in Lenox, (Berkshire County ,) commencing on Mon- 
day evening, March 12, and continuing through Tues- 
day, March 13. 

it will be attended by Sternes S. Foster, Cartes 
L, Remonp, and Lewis Foxp, Agents of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

ta An Anti-Slavery CONVENTION will be held in 
CUMMINGTON, (Hampshire County,) on Saturday 
evening and Sunday, March 17th and 18th, at Meet- 
ing-House of the Independent Congregational Society. 

It will be attended by Srepnen’S. Fosrer, Cuanues 


| L. Remon, and Lewis Forp. 





Parker, Wendell Phillips, and others, charged with re- | MEETING OF THE N. EB. NON-RESIST- 


sistance to the United States Marshal in the case of | 
Burns, is set down for the March term, and will pro-| 
bably commence on the 20th, in the U. 8. Cireuit Court, | 
before Judges Curtis and Sprague. Eminent counsel 

have been retained for the defence. Inthe case of most 

of the accused, the government will attempt to connect | 
them with the resistance in Court Square, by means of! 
their speeches at Faneuil Hall the same evening.— Bos-| 


ton Atlas. 


ANCE SOCIETY. 


A Meeting of the New England Non-Resistance So- 
ciety will be holden in Wercester, Mass. (probably in 
Brinley Hall,) Saturday and Sunday, March 24 and 
25, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Saturday, and 
ending on Sunday evening. On Saturday evening, an 
address on the general subject of Christian Non-Resis 
tance will be delivered by Apw Battov. On Sanday 
forenoon, afternoon and evening, there will be address- 


The Purchase of Anthony Burns.——The' &, discussions, exhortations, and remarks, accompa- 
Ballimore Sun of Feb. 28th, announces the arrival in| Pied by singing, and such other devotional exercises as 
that city of Anthony Burns, and his subsequent depar- ar in attendance may feel it a privilege to offer. 
ture for Massachusetts, and gives the following parti-| m. Lloyd Garrison, Stephen S. Foster, Abby Kelley 
ulars in regard to his purchase :— | Foster, Henry C. Wright, and-we hope many other able 

4 speakers, will be present on the occasion. As many of 
‘Tt appears that his master did not want to part) the friends from the Hopedale Community as can com- 
with him, but finally agreed to do so; whereupon he | veniently attend, especially speakers and singers, are 
was purchased by Mr. M’Daniel for $900. The gentle-| earnestly requested to Be present. 
man yesterday reached here, and effected a sale of » ‘The discussions will be radical and earnest. All the 
Burns to Rev. Lloyd A. Grimes, of Massachusetts for! bearings of the great doctrine, Toran ADSTINENCE FROM 
the sum of $1325. The transaction took place at Bar-| Ixsvuriovs Forer, Individualand Social, Moral and. Ro- 
num’s Hotel, and was evidenced by Col. Houston, one | litical, Conservative and Reformatory, will be in order. 
of the clerks. Burns excited considerable attention) The few veteran Non-Resistants who still remain true 


cently married, and leaves a wife and a large circle of 


place among the 


during the few hours he was here. 
North, a grand demonstration will be made.’ 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from Dec. 2, 1854, to March 1, 1855. 
Rec’d of S. May, Jr., for collections from 


William R. Bliss, to redeem pledge, 19; 
Abijah Allen, of Millbury, to redeem | 





pledge, 2: James Nowell, Portsmouth, N. 
Ii., second instal. on pledge, 25; Wm. H. 
Gray, Acton, to redeem pledge, 8; Wm. 
H. Bartlett, Plymouth, 2; and Rob’t H. 
Morehead, Marshfield, both to redeem 
pledge, 1 
Rec’d from S. 8. Foster, for collections at Hy- 
annis, from Caroline Hinckley 5, Eli Hinck- 
ly 1 50, K. Doane 1 59, David Hinckley 2, 
Warren Hinckley 1, Thatcher Hinckley 1, 
collections at meeting 4 52, E. Draper, 
Milford, 2, C. Newhall 1, A. P. Howard 50e, 
C. Harron 25c, H. B. Greene 25c—all of 
Stoneham, 


$ 43 00 


20 32 
Ree’d from S. May, Jr., for collections from 
Sarah P. Remond, Salem, 5, Alvan Hawes, 
Barnstable, 12, Naney Hawes, do., 12, 
Wm. Sparrcll, Boston, 5, Hervey Dyer, 


Pembroke, 2, Josiah Henshaw, West 
srookfield, 10, Lewis Holmes, Bridge- ' 


water, 2, Jacob Leonard 5, Hannah L. 

Leonard 2, Amanda M. Leonard Sfe, 

Joshua Dweiley 1, James G. Knapp 1— 

all of East Bridgewater; and all aboveto 

redeem pledges; Samuel Keen 50c, J. HH. 

Crossman Ste, of East Briigewater, A. 

Bradley 1, Austin Bearse 5, Mrs. M. B. 

Goodrich 5—all of Beston, to redeem 

pledzes—L. Woodbury, Manchester, Ms., 

2, Asa Cutler, Quinebaug, Ct., $25, R. H. 

Ober, Boston, 20—all to redeem pledges— 116 50 
Rec’d from 8. May, Jr., proceeds of A. S. 

Fair at Leominster, 104 08 
Ree’d from friends in Abington, by Elbridge 

Sprague, to redeem pledge made at N. E. 

A. 8. Convention in 1854, 150 00 
Capt. Prince S. Crowell, E. Dennis, Ms.—a 


| jury. 


Upon his arrival; to their standard, (being a precious few,) will need no 


urging to be present. The whilom Non-Resistants and 
Peace Men, (not a few,) who have progressed round 
the moral zodiac into the constellation of Insun10Us 
Foror ron RiaurEousnxess’ Saxr, are requested to come 
and tell us their experience, that the remnant of us may 
see their ‘more excellent way.’ Finally, we tender a 
welcome to all who seriously believe that the human 
race cannot be governed, protected, improved, and re- 
generated without « dernier resort to Tue Swonp and 
Prenat Vengeance. Come and give us your strong rea- 
sons. Come and hear ours in favor of never doing evil 
that good may come—uxever resisting injury with ia- 
ADIN BALLOU. 


FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 
The subseriber takes pleasure in announcing his pres- 


| ence in Boston and vicinity fora short time, and will 


thankfally receive such pecuniary aid, for the cause he 
is promoting in Canada West, as the friends of human- 
ity may please send to the care of Ronert F. Wartcot, 
21 Cornhill. 


Boston, Feb, 6, 1855. ‘HIRAM WILSON, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
MRS. H. BIBB 


OULD inform her friends and former patrons, 

that she has resumed her school at Windsor, 
where she has made arrangements to board, in her 
family, pupils from a distance. 

Having procured an assistant in the Sewing Depart- 
ment, instruction will be given in the following branches : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Physiology, Philosophy, History, Plain Sewing, Knit- 
ting, Worsted Work, Leather Work, Pencil Drawing, 
and Colored Crayon Painting. 

Persons in the States wishing to codperate with Mrs. 
Bins, will please address her at Detroit, Michigan : 
in Canada, Windsor, (Canada West.) 

March 3, 1855, tf 


6G ET THE BEST? 


WEBSTER'S 





donation, »y QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Rec’d from 8. May, Jr., for collections and do- 
nations at Annual Meeting, 433 2 

SAMUEL PHILBRICK, 

’ Mass. A. S. Society. 








DIED—at Hopedale, 15th ultimo, of consumption, 
Cuares Guappins, in the 42d year of his age. 





Hutires of Alertings, Mr. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SALE, 
AT HENNESSY’S ROOMS, 15 WINTER ST., 


To continue through the 14th, 


of March. 


15th, and 16th 


The Managers of the recent Anti-Slavery Bazaar beg 
leave to announce, that the Boxes which were delay- 
ed, owing to the withdrawal of the Cunard steam-ships, 
have arrived, and will be offered for sale at the above 
mentioned place and time. 

They contain very large and beautiful collections 
from Edinburgh, Perth, London, Leigh, Bolton, and 


other places. It will be unnecessary to enter upon an) 


particular enumeration of the articles ; we will simply 


assure our friends, that they equal in value and elegance 
any former contributions from the same sources. 

We will mention a few articles not to be found else- 
where. Tahourefs and coffres ad bois, of the most ele- 
gant embroidery ever offered for sale in this country. 
Garden Chairs, Satin wood Reading Stand. Free La- 
bor Gingham. Low priced and pretty Basket work 
Very beautiful Scotch Shawls, some bjue and white. 
Scotch Scarfsand Plaids. An exquisite engraving, the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain ; Centennial 
Meeting of the Methodists ; very valuable Autographs, 
ineluding those of Sir Walter Scott, Joanna Baillie, 
Rogers, Macaulay, Sir David Brewster, Aytoun, James 
Montgomery, and other distinguished persons. 

The sale will open on WEDNESDAY MORNING, the 
14th, at 10 o’clock. and will gontinue THROUGH THAT 


\ THAT more essential to every family, counting- 
99 


room, student, and indeed every one who would 
know the right use of language—the meaning, orthog- 
raphy, and pronunciation of words, than a good English 
DICTIONARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent 


value. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


is now the recognized standard, ‘ constantly cited and 
relied on in our courts of justice, in our legislative 
bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely conclu- ~ 
sive,’ says Hon. Joun C. Spencer. 

Can I make a better investment ? 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Solg by all booksellers. 

February 24.° at 
PROSPECTUS OF THE UNA. 

N announcing a new volume of this periodical, we 

deem it essential to call the attention of the reading 
public to the claims it may have upon their attention 
and patronage. 

The Woman’s Rights movement having become one 
of so much importance as to enlist almost every variety 
of character and shade of opinion, it has been deemed 
needful, in order that a correct history of its progress 
might be preserved, its demands truthfally presented, 
and its philosophy thoroughly treated, that there should 
be one periodical throagh which those most deeply in- 
terested could have utterance. 

Political papers, or those devoted to special reforms, 
are alike unsuited to present a question involving so 
much of truth as this—one which needs the fairest, the 
most candid and careful ¢xamination and consideration. 

Tue Una has been free in its character, admitting al- 
most every variety of opinion, and the treatment of al 
most every subject that might, with propriety, come 
within its province to invistigate and diseuss, Such it 
will continue to be. Art, Szience, Literature, Philoso- 
ophy—-both spiritual and natural—the science of Asso- 
ciation, or the Reorganization of Society, and individual 
development, will each receive their due share of atten- 
tion. 

Our contributors, 2 few of whose names we give, will 
be warmly greeted by our readers. These are: Mrs. 
Datu, Mra. E. Oakes Smrra, Mrs. F. D. Gace, Mrs. E. 
Cnenry, (now in Paris,) Mrs. Peter, and Lizzie Linn, 
whose story of ‘* Marriage the only Alternative ’’ opens 
with the first number of the new year, and is quite 
worth the price of the volame, 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in ad- 
vance. All business letters should be addressed (post- 








AND THE TWO FOLLOWING DAys, but will not remain | paid) to S.C. HEWITT, No. 15 Franklin street, Bos- 


open during the evenings. 

The remonstrance from Scotland, signed by ministers 
‘on behalf of 49,000 remonstrants, against American 
| Slavery, will be offered for exhibition. he autograph 
signatures are valuable and interesting. 

On behalf of the Managers, 
A. W. WESTON. 





TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

| A young woman, now at ‘Deer Island,’ to which 
| place she had voluntarily withdrawn from the temp- 
‘tations of the city, wishes a place in some respec- 
table family in the country as sempstress. She has 
been formerly under the guardian influences of several 
benevolent institutions in the city—the ‘ Rutland St. 
Refuge,’ the ‘ Guardian for Friendless Girls,’ &c., and 
| is well known to be accomplished in the use of the 
| needle, and well disposed in regard to her own refor- 
mation. ‘ 

Any family disposed to encourage or receive such 
person, may learn further particulars of the case on 
application at this Office, or at the ‘ Guardian of Friend- 
less Girls,’ 1099 Washington street, or to J. T. San- 
Gent, Agent for the Guardian, 70 Dover street. 





[3r°C. SPEAR will speak in the Universalist Church, 
Cambridgeport, next Sabbath evening. Subject: Dis- 
charged convicts. ” 





tH" STEPHEN S&S. FOSTER, an Agent of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture in the vicinity 
of HUDSON, N. Y., on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY evenings, March 14th, 15th and 16th. 





te CHARLES L. REMOND and LEWIS FORD, 
Agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society, will 
hold meetings as follows :-— 


Pittsfield, Wednesday eve’g, March 14. 
Chester Village, Thursday ‘* “ 
Chesterfield, Friday “ oe 





tPF SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, will speak in 
Tlaverhill, Sanday, March 11. 
Bradford, “ Tuesday, ‘* 18. 
Thursday, ‘* 15. 
Sunday, ss 18. 
aaa 20. 
Thursday, * 22. 
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ton, Mass. All communications designed for the paper 
should be addressed to PAULINA W. DAVIS, Washing- 
ton, Dd. C. 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS TRACTS. 

HE friends of the * movement’ have published a 

handsome 12mo document of 120 pages, embracing 
the best Essays, Addresses, and Lectures, by the ablest 
advocates of the cause. ‘The work contains the speech 
of Wendell Phillips, at the first Worcester Convention, 
in 1851; Theodore Parker’s Sermon on the Public 
Function of Woman; The Enfranchisement of Woman, 
from the Westminster Review; Woman and her Wishes, 
by Rev. T. W. Higginson; the Responsibilities of Wo- 
man, by Mrs. Nichols, editor of the Windham County 
Democrat; with other documentary matter of special in- 
terest to all who would know the present and prospec- 
tive position of Woman, as a social, intellectual and 
moral being. : 

Price by mail, (including postage,) only 15 cents. 
It may be ordered, and received by post, from FowLers 
& Weis, New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

January 26. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF 
. Champooing and Hair-Dyeing. 
984, WasuixcTon SrReet. 


ADAME CARTEAUX, having removed to 284 
\ Washington Street, avails herself of this medium 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and vicin- 
ity for the liberal patronage awarded her, and would 
respectfully assure them that, by sarees endeav- 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of their fa- 
3. 
‘or arrangements for cutting and dressing Ladies’ 
and Children’s Mair, for Dyeing and Champooing, are 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. 
She has a Hair Restorative which cannot be excelled 
as it produces new hair where baldness had taken 
lace. ; 
, Her chemical researches have developed an inimita 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (a desideratum 
looked for.) Mer Ne Plus Uijra, for renovating the 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast commending 
itself to favor. For all her compounds and their appli- 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands no pay. 
Ladies can be waited on at their own residences, or 
at her room, which will be open from 8, A. M., to 7, 
P.M. She has numerqus recommendations from the 
a ircles of Boston, Providence, and elsewhere 
which ean be seen by those who desire. 
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POETRY. 


“THE LIBERATOR. 








For the Liberator. 
IDOL WORSHIP. 


Many a heart is pained and saddened by the guilt of 
other lands; 


For the Pagan ones of Asia, lo ! the Church lifts prayer- |. 


ful hands: 

For the Malay and the Hindoo, for the Moslem and Chi- 
nese, 

And each heathen tribe that dwelleth in the isles of 
India’s seas. 


They with anxious hearts are striving—far from home 
and friends they go, 
To save the dark, benighted heathen from a life of end- 


. less woe; : 

For they say that idol worship is s sin, which, unfor- 
given, 

Ever dooms its hapless victims from a blesséd life in 
heaven. 


They say, too, that every Christian should assist this 
work to aid; 

And a host e’en now is marshalled, for the contest well 
arrayed ; 

For the Gospel must be aided by the creeds which men 
devise, 

Every sect its teachers sending from among the learned 
and wise. 


For the truths so plain and simple, taught from Judea’s 
hills, 

By Gennesaret’s calm waters—by sweet Kedron’s 
flowing rills— 

Taught unto the poor and lonely, every sorrowing 
heart to cheer, 

Messages of love and mercy to the outcast ones eo dear : 


Now in mystic rites are hidden, or in dead creeds 
buried lie, 

And they seek to rear those altars "neath fair India’s 
sunny sky; 

But, alas ! the warm heart-beatings of & noble, world- 
wide love, 


LETTER PROM MISS HOLLEY. 
Doves, (N. H.) Feb. 26, 1855. 
Dean Mz. Gannison : 

The subtle and powerful Frost King, through whose 
dominions we were lately forced to go, nolens rolens, 
bad bridged the Merrimac river with ice, and we safe- 
ly reached Haverhill over it in a sleigh. 

We eagerly inquired for the Dustan House, which Pe- 
ter Parley had made such a terrible reality to us, in our 
javenile classics, by the picture in which Mr. Dustan is 
30 gallantly defending, on horseback, his frightened 
flock of seven children, and the house from which the 
cruel savages are carrying off Mrs. Dustan, and her in- 
fant a week old, with the nurse. The historian of Ha- 
verhill, in recounting the perils of the Dustans, relates, 
with a grateful complacency, the miraculous preserva- 
tion of every life of the seven flying children and their 
father, notwithstanding the superior skill of Indians as 
marksmen, and their advantageous skulking behind 
trees and bushes, while every bullet from Mr. Dustan’s 
gun took its unerring way to an Indian heart. 

It is high time to recognize the truth, that the Indian 
holds a common heritage with the Pilgrim Father, or 
any of his descendants, as a child of God. 

I cannot see why all good-minded people will not 
agree with us to repudiate the idea so sedulously culti- 
vated by writers of books, dignified with the name of 
Histories, that in all the hostilities between the Indians 
and the colonists, the Almighty invariably took sides 
and sympathies with the whites—that the Indians were 
as legitimate game as wolves or bears, and were to be 
warred against, to extermination, with as little ruth 
or remorse. 

It is not surprising that men grown up ander such 
a code of morals should engage in and justify Seminole 
and Mexican wars—should use their privilege and pre- 
rogative in blowing up Blount’s Fort, and give their 
entertainments an airing in setting fire to Greytown— 
that they should cruise off to Japan to give a broad 
hint of the manifest destiny of so heaven-favored a 


people. 





In the Church and State no longer to high deeds its 
pulses move. | 


And though we profess the doctrine, and the name of! 
Christians take, i 

Are we followers of that Teacher, who was ever mild | 
and meek? 

He who from the path of duty nought could tempt to 
turn aside, 

And who, true to his high mission, for the Truth on 
Calvary died? 


Are not we, too, idol-makers—worshippers of gold acd 
grin? 1 

Have we not, like them of old-time, crucified our} 
Christ again? 

Do we bow in pure heart-worship to a God of truth and | 
love ? 

Or is mammon in our temples shrined theHolyOne above? 


Blending with the incense rising from the gilded altar- 
side, 
Are the precepts Jesus taught us, Jesus once the cru-| 
cified : 
‘If ye say ye love the Father, and your brother man 
despise, 
God will not accept your offerings, vainly will such Ka 
| 
| 





age rise.’ 


While our brother of the South-land toils a weary, 
hopeless slave— 

While by word or deed we seek not the poor outcast 
ones to save— 

Though we worship on ‘* Mount Zion,’ we are heathen | 
in our heart, 

And the God of love and mercy in such homage has no 
part. 


Barre, Mass. 
—_—>—-- 


ADDRESS 
To the Americans of the United States, on their re-| 


| 
| 


ported want of Sympathy. i 


Carrie. 
} 
} 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ says the new world to. 
the old ; 

It cannot be—it cannot be your hearts have grown so 
cold, 

That ye will hear, without one sigh, the dirge across the | 
wave, . 

For England's bravest sons who found on Eastern | 
shores @ grave. 


Has every drop of Saxon blood been chas’d from out 
your veins ? 

Are not our ancient glories yours, although ye scorn’d 
our chains ? 

E’en then ye prov’d one ancestry—a kindred band of | 
yore 

With those bold men of Runnymede who Freedom’s 
charter bore. 


O, by that name, by every field our noble fathers won, 

Ere yet your fearless bark of Faith had sought the! 
Western sup, | 

Disown not now the common Cause, betray it not to 
Might, } 

Nor dare to show a neutral flag when Wrong contends 
with Right. 


—_——@——— 
THE NORTH WIND. 
Who is he that travelleth over the world, 
With his spear well poised, and his flag unfurled ? 
The old and the young he is ever among; 
To the fear of the weak, and the dread of the strong. 
Now they tremble in their homes, 
For he comes—madly comes, 
With a shout like the roll of a thousand drums. 
Where he goeth, no one knoweth; 
Wheuce he comes, none can name; 
But he finds a delight, on his steed of might, 
To gallop abroad like a wandering knight, 
Overthrowing whoe’er he might find. 
Who is he—who is he, 
So wild and so free? 
Tis the fierce North wind—’tis the fierce North wind. 


en 


Who is he that rusheth through quarrels and wars, 
From the depths of the sea to the tops of the stars? 
He liveth alone in o world of his own, 
Among halls of thick ice, where the sum never shone; 

And he comes on our earth 

To destroy all the worth 
Of the tree in its pride, and the flower in its birth; 

Where he flieth, verdure dieth ; 

In his breath there is death;— 
But he loveth to chase, with a giant’s fleet pace, 
The ship as she bounds o’er the black sea’s space, 
And soon leaves her helpless behind. 

Who is he—who is he, 

That now rusheth on me? 
’Tis the fierce North wind—’tis the fierce North wind. 

a 
From the New Hampshire Sentinel. 
GOOD NIGHT. 

Daylight is past, and rising bigh 

Is the silvery moon in the eastern sky; 

And the stars shine forth in splendor bright— 

Give me your hand—Good night. 


Happy the time when friendship’s smile 
Disperses gloom and care the while; 

Be aught else mantled from thy sight ! > 
Give me your hand—Good night. 

Let us be happy while we may— 

Joy may hasten with to-day— 

Grief may come with morrow’s light : 
Be happy now—Good night. 


We now must part, but soon shall mect—- 

With friendly joy each other gree:, 

Till berne away to worlds more bright— 

Giv-: e your ba d—Good night. . 
Keene, N. H. . Jexerre L. W. 


. 





Neither is it all inconsistent with the early and the 
late instructions of the American people, that they 
have, in the forcible language of Mr. Theodore Parker, 
doubled up the civil and military power of their gov- 
ernment into one huge fist, with which to smite to the 
earth the liberties of three and a half millions of a help- 
less and defenceless race. 

Dickens, in his admirable ‘ Child’s History of Eng- 
land," has nobly struck out into a vein of truth and 
justice, respecting their Majesties who have ruled Brit- 
ain Dei Gratia. 

It is said we are to be favored with a Child’s Ameri- 
can History, from the gifted pen of the gentle-hearted 
Mary Howitt. We shall hope, from such a source, a 
Quakerly rebuke and testimony against our wars and 
slavery. 

The anti-slavery friends of Haverhill reminded us 
that their town had a notoriety for more flagitious 
conduct than that of the savages. In 1842, forty- 
six citizens of Haverhill, mally indifferent to the bless- 
ing of * The Union inseparable, now and forever,’ peti- 
tioned Congress for its dissolution. Luckily, there was 
a shower of Southern indignation at hand, that smoth- 
ered this torch, which J. Q. Adams held up in vindica- 
tion of the Right of Petition. 

About eight hundred people assembled at our meeting 
in Haverbill. After the meeting, one individual em- 


braced the occasion to say, that he thought some | 


practical plan, like buying the slaves at twenty-five 
years of age, with the money of the U.S. Treasury, | 
ought to be maintained by the abolitionists. He urged 
his views at some length. The Committee, in paying 
for the house, proposed to him, as he had shared the 
benefit, he should also share in the expense of the eve- 
ning. But, like that airy philosopher, Skimpole, he/| 
*knew nothing of money.’ 

The meeting in the school-house near Bradford | 
seemed to promise some good results. Indeed, aboli- | 


tionists find more willing attendance upon their teach-| 
ings than formerly. Yet it is sadly true, the anti-sla- | 
very of the country is a sentiment, not a principle. | 
There is no deep abhorrence of slavery, else fugitives | 
need not fly to Canada—and Dr. Nehemiah Adams} 
could not be regarded as a Christian. 
He who would successfully confront this monster, | 
American slavery, must be inspired with the sublimest 
virtue— 
* *Tis God’s all-animating voice 
That calls us from on high.’ | 
Groveland, as its pretty nan. indicates, is made | 
attractive by several charming sylvan retreats of con-| 


siderable extent, chiefly of white and yeilow pines; and 


pines, with Mrs. Stowe, we love to all their generations. ; 


The Groveland farmers have somehow afforded this com-" 
pliment to nature, which, unhappily, so few, elsewhere, 
find it convenient to do. 

The cordial welcome we found here was exceedingly 
genial to us wayfarers. \ 
In the midst of so many melancholy wrecks ocea-| 
sioned by the awful glooms of Calvin’s barbaric theol- 
ogy, what an unspeakable, glad consolation to meet, as 
we sometimes do, one who has had vigor of thought, of | 
aspiration, and of spiritual consciousness enough, to es- | 
cape from its soul-stiffening power with a joyful cry of | 
deliverance ! 

While awaiting the train for Portsmouth, at New-| 
buryport depot, a little elderly woman camein. Her) 
dress and appearance bespoke no ordinary traveller. 
Our interest was at once awakened. The anxious man- | 
ner with which she moved about from window to win- 
dow, and seat to seat, showed one unaccustomed to) 
the art of taking and leaving cars without worry and | 
bustle. Presently, the clerk gave her a ticket,-which | 
she held out to us with the pleased delight of 9 child. | 
It was a ‘Charity Pass.’ Seeing the name was a for-| 
eign one, I asked if she was a native of Europe. She 
looked very bright at my question, and saying how) 
magical learning was, she went on to tell of her schol-| 


! 


| 


arly father, who came from the Isle of Jersey, and how. 
she wns ‘ bookish’ herself ‘once.’ And then she gave) 
a multitude of synonymes in French and Latin, and re- 
cited the Greek alphabet. The clerk here kindly re-| 
quested her to be quiet, and not disturb the paseengers, | 
at the same time looking significantly at us, as much 
as to say he hoped we would excuse a poor insane wo- 
man. Again instructing her to take good care of her 
ticket, and receiving our assurance that we were not 
in the least disturbed, he left the room. When the 
train came rumbling up, we chanced to enter one car 
just as the humane clerk was assisting his agitated 
charge into another, directing her to take a seat behind 
the door. As the train stopped at the station where 
she was to leave, I was curious to see if the conductor 
gave her that attention which is civilly given to other 
women. But he only saw, with apparent unconcern, 
her nervous, hesitating descent from the steps of the 
car. And she, who needed protection and kindness 
more than all others in the train, received the least. 
We longed for the prevalence of that gentle reverence 
for woman, which dictated that fine essay of Elia, * Mod- 
ern Gallantry.’ To discerning hearts, the youth of sweet 
‘Susanna Winstalsy’ might oftener peer through the 
mask of misfortune, poverty and age. 

To the few friends at Portsmouth, who have learned 
that necessary lesson in the anti-slavery conflict, 

M4 to labor and to wait,’ 
the interest awakened by the lecture was gratifying. 
An atmosphere of harmony seemed to pervade the as- 
sembly; as the spiritualists say, {ew or no ‘ bad spirits’ 
present. 

The anti-slavery family at Great Falls received the 
unusual aid and countenance of the Free-Will Baptist 
Society, whose new minister is not unacquainted with 
our movement. We had their meeting-house without 
charge, and an earnest invitation to speak in the pul- 
pit some future Sund ty. 

At Rochester, I was told, a minister from a neighbor- 





| foration of his heart with a musket ball, ‘a dig i’ the 


| then, and not till then, may a Christian sanction war. 


| impunity by any one. 


| ‘earnest efforts to reform that wrong.” 


day before. He read the notice of my lecture * by re- 
quest,’ as he was particular to say; and expressed his} 
surprise and grief that the church should be allowed 
for such a purpose, eolemnly exhorting the people not 
to give their attendance. The direct effect of this ad- 
vice proved to be like the cry of ‘mad dog!’ Every 
body rushed out to see if the ‘dog’ was ‘ mad,’ and 
how a ‘ mad dog’ looked, reckless of danger. 

Yesterday was pitilessly cold. This, however, did not 
seem to interrupt the success of the meeting here. The 
Town Hall was filled with ladies and gentlemen; and I 
should be sorry not to hope some heart was touched 
with sympathy for the slave. 

Indeed, the intense cold has appeared no barrier to 
the meetings in New Hampshire. The people move 
about in its frigid sharpness with ease and freedom, as 
if quite at home. SALLIE HOLLEY. 





THE POPULAR RELIGION. 
Paterson, (N. J.) Feb. 25, 1855. 
Dear Garrison : 

To-day is Sunday, a day set apart by popular usage 
to long faces, long prayers, and all those farcical cere- 
monies which go to make up what is denominated re- 
ligious worship. The popular religion teaches that this 
is a holy day, and that its sanctity is of sucha pecu- 
liar character that it tr tes into hei sin many 
an act which, if performed to-morrow, would not only 
be innocent, but commendable and just. The philoso- 
pher’s stone transmuted the baser metals into gold, but 
this (not less wonderful) converts the gold into spelter 
and brass. It is the priests’ harvest day. What won- 
der, then, that from tens of thousands of pulpits should 
be hurled anathemas against those who deny its pecu- 
liar sanctity? What wonder that the popular religion 
should teach that, in the far-off heavens, sits a jealous 
God, watching over his holy day, and enforcing its 
observance or punishing its desecration by capsizing 
boats, whirling rail-cars from their tracks, exploding 
steam boilers, or projecting thunderbolts? 

The popular religion is a stupendous fraud. It is 
an attempt to substitute forms and ceremonies and 
prayers for practical righteousness. Hence forms and 
ceremonies and institutions are held to be sacred, 
while the divine principles, which alone can give them 
any value, are discarded. The chaff is garnered, while 
the grain is cast out as worthless. 

Accordingly, on every hand we behold institutions held 
sacred, and man desecrated. War and slavery may 
gloat over their tens and hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tims, and the popular religion cries, Amen! But let 
| her holy day be profaned, and behold how valiant she 
| becomes for the honor of God! Institutions are every 
thing—Humanity is nothing. Away with such a dia- 
| bolical religion—fit only for the lowest depths of the 
fabled hell ! 

Last Thursday was ‘Saint Washington’s Day,’ and 
} was celebrated here in one of our * Orthodox’ church- 

es. It was announced that a military company, (called 
| the Washington Continentals,) and the order of United 
| Americans, would parade through the streets and have 
| a celebration, in which some of our clergymen would 
take part. Curious to know what would be their posi- 
| tion, I attended, and saw a body of armed men tramp 
/into the house with their implements of death. Five 
| clergymen were seated in the pulpit and on the plat- 
| form, three of whom took part in the proceedings, and 

gave their personal and official sanction to haman 
| slanghter. It was equivalent, in my opinion, to the dec- 
| laration, ‘Down with Jesus of Nazareth! Up with 
) George Washington !’ 
Ilow any person, professing to believe in the teach- 
| ings of Jesus, can reconcile such proceedings with those 
teachings, is more than I can discover. When the 
highest manifestation of Jove toan enemy is the per- 











ribs’ with a bayonet, or decapitation by the sword, 


But Christianity, and the popular religion which as- 
sumes the name of Christianity, are as wide asunder as 
the poles. The false must be overthrown, before the 
truecan prevail. 

Yours, for the true, 
ALFRED GIBBS CAMPBELL. 





THE ELECTION SERMON. 

As no better compliment can be paid to any man than 
to show him his errors, I proceed to remark upon a few 
sentences in the Election Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Lornrop, 
which seem to me either wrong or doubtful in doctrine. 

The first is, ‘ A government that cannot enforce law 
through the destruction of life if life be jeoparded by 
opposition, is no government.’ 

We do not question the right of self-defence, or of 
using force. This right inheres in governments and 
individuals. Self-defence and force may exist, howev- 
er, without the necessity of destroying life. The doc- 
trine of Non-Resistants is this—that no injurious force 


Why, she asked, if they were alike, could not man 
for Jehile be relieved of the burden and responsi- 
bility of making the laws? And if it was a privi- 
lege, should not they share that privilege ? 

But she denied that man and woman were suf- 
ficiently alike to be represented one be other. 

The ens look upon woman as a& 
ander them man has rights that she does not pos- 
sess. She would not institute a com 
tween man and woman. As well, said she, may you 
ask, ‘ Which is the largest, a Railroad or a Steam- 
boat! Which the longest, a day in June, ora Boa 
Constrictor!’ &. Men and women would not 
bear a cowparison: they were essentially unlike. 

There were rights common to humanity: these 
woman could not, unrepresented, secure - enjoy. 

unrepresented party in any government 18 ai- 

i a fas er 5 rove this, she cited the 
condition of Ireland and Scotland contrasted. The 
one idea of the law is, that woman is to own noth- 
ing, to have but a support. She does not get the 
common right to owu property, because unrepre- 


She then referred to woman as & criminal, and 
asked if she could have justice done ber while she 
was not tried by her peers. No man was a peer of 
woman. Women never had been jurymen. Either, 
said she, take back the principle that man has a 
right to trial by his peers, or grant woman the 
same; or, at least, let each be tried by a jury of 
the race, men and women together. Man coul 
not, from his different position, understand the 
temptations to which woman might be exposed. 

Man can labor and be honored. Not so woman. 
She pictared faithfully the temptations to woman 
to commit sins in order to retain her social position, 
that she might exist, and claimed that man was in- 
capable of appreciating perfectly all these things. 
Of our laws she said they contained not one wo- 
manly element. 

They were hence incapable of judging matters 


son be-} per 


q | and that that figure of speech ought not to be the 


laws respecting women. She alluded to the legal 
right as a by the husband to take the savitens 
of his wife, and spend then for liquor. The hus- 
vand has entire control over her, and all business 
mast be transacted in his name, let bis character be 
ever so bad. She desired that woman be allowed to 
control her own earnings, when the husband did 
not provide. It was just, at least, that the laws 
taining to co-partnership be applied to husbands 
and wives. ‘he right of the husband to bind out} 
the children without the consent of the mother, 
was a base injustice to woman. : 

She claimed equal rights for the mother in this 
particular, and urged the passage of a law upon 
these subjects, now before the Legislature. 
Woman was a piece of property, belonging to 
father, guardian or husband, transferred from one 
to the other, her feelings lacerated from the cradle 
to the grave. And oppressions inflicted upon wo- 
wan mast fall back upon man. Her place was to 
lay the foundation for the after character of ber 
ebild, and upon that child would be visited the 
effects of the mother’s position and treatment. 
Human rights, huwan freedom was necessary to 
the ennobling of any human being. The claim of 
woman is not for herself alone, it is for society at 
large. 

Sire. R. denied that to man alone belonged the 
head, and to woman the heart, claiming that both 
head and heart were necessary for a human being, | 


basis of our laws. 

Woman never bad the chance to prove what she 
might be. lusult is added to oppression when man 
says her capacity is unequal to his. It is yet to be 
seen under a more favorable state of things what 
her capucity is. : : 

When woman has her full rights in forming and 
executing laws, her rights to property and her off- 
spring, then will there be a univn of the intellect, 
and the sentiment in man and woman, and ber reai 
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can rightfully be used, even to put down injurious 
force. Neither the government nor the individual has} 
a right to go upon the principle of ‘ eye for eye, tooth} 
for tooth,’ destruction for destruction. We have no! 


life is a moral evil, a sin, not to be committed with) 
Government can be government, } 
without claiming the right to take life. 

The statement on page 14th, ‘ that Christianity ones! 
submission in what is wrong to Government,’ seems to} 
me a very wicked sentimont—even if it is followed Py 
Even children are culpable for submitting to what is | 
wrong, though required by parents. ‘ Children, obey, 
your parents in the Lord,’ is very different from an) 
unqualified submission to parents, whether right or 
wrong. 

How much worse is the doctrine, that we must sub- 
mit to Government when in the wrong! 

On page 18th, it is said to be our duty sometimes, in| 
matters domestic and foreign, ‘ to make compromises.’ 
We should never consent to moral evil, for the sake of 
peace or union. : 

It is not necessary to use arguments to show how wick- 
ed it is to do anything wrong, or consent to anything 
morally wrong, on any pretext whatever. 

That such sentiments as occur in the Election Ser- 
mon, and in other writings of -high social authority, | 
ought for this very reason to be stigmatized, must be 
obvious to all who wish to save souls. W. G. B. 





From the Albany State Register. 
JUST AND EQUAL RIGHTS OP WOMAN. 





HEARING BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE. 


Saturpay Evenrne, Feb. 17. 

The Select Committee of the Assembly, to which 
was referred the petition for WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 
consisting of Messrs. Rickerson, Weis, River, 
Baker, Stanton, Louris, J. Bennet and AITKIN, 
granted a hearing to the petitioners, who were rep- 
resented by Rev. Antoiwettz L. Brown, Miss Saran 
B. Axtnoxy and Mrs. Ernestine L. Ros, in the 
Assembly Chamber, Saturing evening. 

Mr. Rickerson, the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, first introduced to the meeting Rev. Miss 
Brown, who opened by saying that it was probably 
understood that they claimed equal rights with 
men, and to retain those rights they demanded the 
right of suffrage. She said, ever in the history of 
the world had woman been denied her rights, been 
the subordinate in all governments. Man was first 
created physically the stronger, which accounts 
for his always raling. Wowman’s maternity and 
her children had kept her under that rule. She 
did not believe woman would ever equal man physi- 
cally, but could not concede from this any necessity 
for a deprivation of her rights. She alluded to the 
first condition in remote ages, of owned and owner, 
and the causes that led to the change to protector 
and protected. This theory she claimed must be 
considered, that of the one-ness of the male and fe- 
And she only desired that either should 
represent that one, that both should be upon the 


Man, said she, cannot represent woman unless 
they are essentially alike, and if they are alike, 
she can as well represent him as be represent her. 
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: vantage by reporters of the public prece 
of difference between the two. In differences be-| Capacity can be truly estimated. f the 1 asueen rar eats ae PES, tleprani ERR 
tween a married pair, woman is compelled to come She protested against the injustice of de F the Each package contains four different colon» 
before the masculine court, and there lay bare her that give the wife unly the use ul one third of the) pine, Green and Red, with full and printed Inve Brg 
feminine soul, and before a court that cannot un-| Property at the death of the husband, bat apon) for art to use, and will last sufficiently Jong yy — 
derstand her nature. She will rather saffer in| Der death gives him all. And also against the im-) Five Hundred distinct Impressions, a My I 
silence than thus reveal herself. Since the matri-| plication trom that law, that the mother had nota) ft is put up in beantifully enameled col red envely portion 
monial relations exist between man and woman, let | ¥¢art for her children’s wants as the futher had. With a truthful likeness of the Proprietor s.) t mor 
. : She did not desire much Jegislation; we had too) Each and every package warranted, bs, 
man and woman make the laws regulating that 5 '. 4 a 8 - em Idor 
: ine div sets +,| much already, but only that laws be justandequal.; — Price—$2 a Dozen; or, Five for One Dolly, o, Be 
union, and regulating divorce. The justice of this | ™' : ; : | Pack 95 Cents lar. Sings, ons as 
was to her very apparent, and she could not but _—_ always rewards itecif, and wrong punishes Sebdvedl, pan-get N. HUME i ucat 
i ranted. el, , -paid, Nia, =e | 
Ee doe eon to discuss the injustice After the close of her remarks, members of the) 167 Broadway, yy - fe.” 3 
of property taxation without representation, and committee and individuals in the audience sent op! ——_—$__ the 
claimed that women’s moral nature too, must sub- pete mp grat of er yer oe a gon vd TEMPERANCE: @ ‘ou pra 
rare . by certain laws, in which it was| grating to women the elective franchise, which} ee . om? 
moe Seathont or 9g In the license laws, whe fo tonsa | Mee. Kosz answered in a characteristic manner, | £0 SRE FSIERDS OF TEMPERANCE 5 Mi ¥ aa 
morally, and not represented. Governments are and greatly to the entertainment of the audience. Seer Witenaees meme é eg . 
said to derive their just powers from the consent of| 1a answer to the question whether by entering ‘ eat thes Ab Conmns Deosmas Agr 
the governed. If that was true, we had not in our| public life, woman would not be degraded insteau ie Ce ‘ill k : SHALL, Beerus, j d 80 A 
government just powers, for the consent of the gov- of man elevated, Miss Brown remarked that when ES a ie a will Keep constantly on banda fi By not 
erned was not granted. equals and unequals meet, the higher is brought =? 2 that 
What good reason, she asked, could be urge| down, but when they meet as equals, there is no} DEMPERANCE B OOK ‘ that 
against granting woman at once her right of suf- such thing as evil resulting. sas : ! WEE abolis 
frage? Suppose her rights were now granted her,| 5h said there were yet no type men, and no type heey: PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, § it 
they could not be retained unless she was represent-| Women. She hoped not to elevate man to the which will be sold, wholesale and retail, at the jing ~ 
ed in the government. and at the ballot box. standard of woman, but greatly above the present) Prices. | : uy h all 
A few years ago, this subject was ridiculed ; now | positiun of either sex. ‘Lue indueuce of the sexes oe New Works, as soon as published, can bedai, r whol 
it was attracting serious attention, and the very | Upea each other is always good when they meetas) & din Batt heel Make Bardeen Wai & nd was 
first principles of right give to woman the suf- equals. sa ; : : Seg ieee Uncle Toby. $, Mnveiopes, Medals, (ui, i nerics 
fraze. in common with man. No matter, she said, After continuing this exercise until 11 o’clock, Sabecriptions andthe tow oll ofthe teneusail a serica 
whether woman claimed the right and desired to | the large company in attendance dispersed. pers published ; also, for any Paper rs epainr : nericn 
pry cag or not, 7 was ay by right, by reason lished in the United States. eR he f 
of her humanity. Suppose but one woman de- Catalogues of Temperance Publications, opi Ss 
mands her rights, must she wait till all the rest de- A QUAKER MAJOR-GENERAL. men Copies of Resin mocetely on application a iy pat 
mand the same? But she said there were hundreds} The House of Representatives in Maine on Friday} Depository, or by Mail, (post paid.) a the m 
of thousands in the State, who desired the right of} last elected one of their members, Mr. Eli Junes, Temperance Tracts, for gratuitous circulation, hy red t 
suffrage. The objections urged to this were, first,| Major-General of the Second Division of the Mili-| Bisbed at cost. e ref 
that woman did not desire political privileges. 4 tary of that State. This gentleman 1s an esteemed{ __ Information in regard to Temperance Mevtings 4 shant 
If you have perfect faith, said she, that it is in-| member of the Society of Friends, and is doubtless} Wil! be cheerfully imparted ; and the frienis«f Eo 7 
consistent with her nature to vote, don’t show your | the first Quaker ever elected to so high an office in| T#PC¢ 4re cordially invited to call and make thst de 
want of confidence in her nature by declaring she! the Militia! Mr. dones made the following speech head-quarters while in the city. : A dee} 
shall not rote. Permit her to determine whether | in acknowledgment of the honor. It is one of the area gee Seip — os eed hd j pe of 
she desires it or not. Do not cast contempt into, neatest speeches we have ever read. NATHANIEL NOYES, peu se for 
her face, and that of ber God, by attempting to| «Mr. Jones, of China, (of the Society of Friends) Boston, November 17, 1854. < y to 
legislate as to her nature. Woman ought not to! said whatever bis ambition might bave been inf —— Sd ip SIRS ARE atior 
a ong’ ee political ae by telling | time past, his aspirations had never embraced such BOSTON TRECOTHIC and 
ner she shall not. Let her prove whether she have | an office as an object of desire. He could assure : : : : 
the right talent or not, whether she is adapted to! the House that his election as Major General was Calisthenic Academy “ Gymuasiun hie d 
public life or not. an honor wholly unexpected. It was true, that FOR LADIES, MISSES, GENTLEMEN AND BOt, ; ae Dy 
Let this question be determined by trial once, when the Governor announced to this House the TRECOTHIC HALL Bike su 
and it will be for ever settled. | existence of the vacancy, a member had in private an No—I 
os ———— —_ 4 that public life is | remarked to him (Mr. 3), ** I shall vote for you ;*’) Corner of Boylston and Tremont Streets fair 
coarse and gross, she did not ike to say, a /ow life,| bat he had replied, declining the honor, and pro-' +c AW eis ae eee t the 
but people talked as ifitwas. If this were indeed | posed to hie the compliment. To his bind 5 hope ae ee Pg wat anif 
so, she thought women ought to be permitted to) there was something ominous in this occurrence.’ jj, Pate esha sin ahewe enlend bel. atla 
seek to improve, to refine the character of the| He fegarded it as one of the wonderful develop- capaciousness sail Wenbediches, 6 08 eurpa ew. 
political world. She thought it the very argument, ments of the times. Who of us, that assembled other establishment of the kind in the United Se @ of 
for giving woman access to the ballot box, that it| ten years ago in quict and retired places to aflix Every accommodation is provided for those lls nce. 
was a coarse and low field that needed improving. | our signatures to pledges uf abstinence from in- and gentlemen who may wish to avail theasad B t of 
She did not claim that woman was more holy than | toxicating drinks, would have believed that in 1855 healthy exercise and amusement. 3 > an 
man, but that the effect of the one upon the other | we should be elected to the seats we now occupy, An elegant Piano Forte is placed in the room, felt Boe hts y 
was beneficial, restraining and harmonizing. Tt} amidst the overwhelming rejoicing of the people use of Lady patrons. ee ef: 
was this effect that was wanted every where, even! pledged to the support of the Maine law! TERMS MADE KNOWN AT THE HALL isi 
perhaps in so grave a hall as this. Who that at that time had visited the planta- Hours for Ladies, from 10 o’clock, A. M., until 42 oie 
The womanly presence she would extend every’ tions of the South, and seen the slave toiling under M., every day. : ion to 
where where human effort is put forth. | the lash of the task-master, would have believed Hours for Gentlemen, from sunrise until 1,4, B 4 rir hat 
She alluded to the remarks of an ex-Senator, of that in 1855 the people of the larger portion o!' and from 4, P. M., until 10, P. M. x than 
the danger of our democracy going back to a) this great land would have roused up with a stern i ee ——— : ave | 
monarchy, and claimed that it could only be dimin-| determination to subdue the encroachments of the + Q TKINS a rica 
ished hy enlarging our democracy. Either woman slave power, and pledged themselves never to cease CURTIS & ATKINS, Enel 
must be made free as man is, or we shall go back! their labors till the wrongs of slavery should be MERCHANT TAILOB es 
to monarchy. We may have another monarchy, | ameliorated ; nay, more, that slavery itself should : motail Dealers 's Bi hen 
and then out of it a greater republic where all the! be abolished! Still more wonderful, who would en ee ie — Moces tl 
people shall try the experiment of self-government. | have believed that the State of Maine, that not a Ready Pade Clothing ant Sapnishing Gants 4 hee 
Come it must. The application of equal rights, to few years since gloricd in an Aroostook expedi- @ ~ d a ae chin 
woman, is seen: let them then be granted, ahd tion, and was noisy with military trainings and NOS. 6 & 8 NORTH STREL, a mor: 
throw down all restraints. The State that first the din of arms, would in 1855 exhibit the specta- NEAR UNION STREET, a car 
grants her equality will be blessed. At least give cle of a peaceable member of the Society of Friends JouN curtis, Bostoy a ig 
her a reason why she should not govern and repre-| being elected to the post of Major General of a GEORGE P. ATKINS, } 3 p ble 
sent herself. Wherever man can go, and be true to, Division of Militia, and that by the representatives te Particular atlention given to custom work Pe neon 
his manhood, woman can go,and be true ta her woman- | of the people in legislative capacity ! 12 ai es —_— ¢ pli 
hood. Woman bas a place in public life,thuugha| Bat Mr. J. had ever endeavored to regulate his ° THE EMPIRE meas 
hedge of public opinion is planted around it, und own conduct by the principle, that legislation r * 1 pra 
iron bars, molten in the furnace of law, are put) should not go very far in advance of public senti- FIRST-CLASS BRITISH JOURNAL, edit! 9 | eligi 
round her, yet when her spirit rouses within her,’ ment; and it seemed to him that this election : Georce Thompson, M. P. . ' 
and she feels that she has a mission to perfurm, might possibly be a little ahead of that sentiment. This English Newspaper is peculiarly suited — rh 
these barriers will fall down before her. | He would submit this suggestion in all candor. American readers as desire to become fw! gent meth. 
If women were worthy to act in governments, | It was generally understood that he entertained) Policy, the polities and the institutions of Logan” be 
they would soon be permitted to act in it, but make | peculiar views in respect to the policy of war. with European affairs, generally, [It wil te 8 a. 
her worthy by giving her the motive. She felt sure. Vr he was in fact an exponent of the views of the , C¥Ponent of popular progress, and woos a adn 
of ultimate results, and only asked for help now,! Legislature on that subject, he would cheerfully ' the important reformatory movements poe eit Com ery | 
that the world might be better now. Woman asks| undertake to serve the State in the capacity indi- | ee See eee eee WU! be ecies_of the Ati: ain bolis 
justice, and that justice will be esteemed by her a cated. With much pleasure would he stand be- es. tng ai — Editorial iiss i 
; favor. She feels that she has a mission to perform, fore the Militia of the second division, and give Ms see he fe P arta l ne : a of the E mpire— Ea . vi 
and if you see the justice of her claims, that they such orders as he thought best. ‘Lhe first would ae ee a aa! 
are in accordance with the law of God, * what ye| be to ‘Ground arms!’ The second would be,: ‘ What Ihave been, daring the whole or”. Is Bolitio 
would men should do to ye, do you even so to * Right about face! Beat your swords into plough- public life, that I shall inflexidly remanirw +4 sak 
them.’ Give her this, give ber justice. /shures and your spears into praning-hooks, and ‘ en and ig age afassg _ .—. yor — Hienyt 
Mrs. Ervestive L. Rose followed, alluding first, '@78 Wt no more!’ and he would then dismiss all religions onthe gong la Practica le in 68 igher 
to the fandamental principle of our Revolutionary | €¥°*Y man to his farm and his merchandise, with oF the independent political power of the pep" ii ey an 
fathers, that ‘all men are created equal,’ and said *" admonition to read daily at his fireside the jastice to our colonies, and: especislly t ( % sub! 
that, under that principle, all that woman asked | New Testament, and ponder upon its tidings of Guered subjects of our vast Indivn Empite—° bene 
had been granted already in theory. She only ask- | Peace on earth and good will to men!’ : ercise of the moral influence of this nation " ", ue 
ed in fact, what is granted in theory, the right of If, on the other hand, it should be determined the total and universal extinction of slavery“ y © ha y 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Wi that his election was a little in advance of the ¥ nber 
any one say woman is not included in that glorious times, Mr. J., as a good citizen, was willing to, peace- ; ! ‘ anti 
declaration! That principle required no sex, for, 2°W % the majesty of the law, and asa member of tion, in all international disputes, | that 
it was based upon humanity and mind, and they ‘he Legislature, to consult its dignity and decline ~~ Beverth 
know no sex. Happiness and misery, life and’ the exalted position tendered him by the House. & : aly peter E. ‘ 
death, recognize no sex. Inall the essentials of 494 he would now decline, With pleasure he [00s of Havege, soa eee a of dor visa, § 3 — 
human life, woman is like man. Where the diyid- WOUld tender to the House this trust, and the — —— aa ny pong weet te ofcivl, nal] 
ing line begins, or ends, we need not seek to know, “07, and retire to private life. [This speech was nite pe ae saaidiest cane and undeslel ee” Bm se— 
Her claims are based above these, and she claims “¢!ivered amidst interraption of uproarious ap- ‘ocean epee ie cpt. emma pred ne 
nothing she ought not to possess, and she ought to. plause.] The terms to American subscribers ae a a t, it 
take no less, for principle knows no compromise,| Notwithstanding this declination, a message per annum, to be paid in advance. | pe S&man. 
She repeated the idea, that, without the right to W&S sent to the Senate, announcing Mr. Jones’s Scriptions will be received at oo Anti 38 Nast mpi 
the elective franchise, woman was not secure in the | &/¢¢tion. —_ ers » ed m3] North Filth * 
possession of any of her rights; and replied to the Phil > st ag » Miller McKim, of - edu 
objections urged to it. She thought it time that! ~ Horrrerz Discovery.—The Chicago Press of’ oe a al eee dof n 
woman helped man in securing peace and quiet at| Feb. 2ist, has the following horrible account of’ "i EE ee, a 
ese ntl a Me suffering and death during the late storm on the Two Mill Privileges : d te 
was urged that woman, with political rights, | prairics :— OR sale in Southboro’, two Mill Privilege’ ii ery 
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brother and sun, she should seek to represent her-| seat of Benton county Ind., about ‘forty mileat and about one and one-half acre of land, 8° ‘7 
self. | The question was worthy of consideration, | north-west of Lafayette, with two ox-teains, and fst rate business location. ecting dom ire in 
bat she claimed that even if not wronged by their| well provided with necessaries for the road. They! _ The other about a mile enst of te. 0, wk hot d 
representation, self representation would be her cahalend there through the storm, and on Monday’ and within about one-half —_ of Fay opett will pi 
’ ; e - »0 ” ° 4 
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T. el > show her position. morning, a ran passing over the prairie, only! gay oj For further particulars, inquire ° x. 
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for the claims she urged. Whea woman marries, | children, and in the other the frozen corpse of the HE Ladies’ Institute of the Peon ae ret rt ya: 
in almost every sense, she dies legally. If ; rome i vania, located 419 Markt’ iy ges 
2 babi gay she} mother, with a nursing iofant at her breast. sity of Pennsylvania, located 4." Oo im 0 the 
commits crime in the presence of her husband, he} Under the snow was a heap of ashes, in which the? Philadelphia, will commence its Sprivg Poe poothé 
is held responsible. The laws make no distinction iron of the wagons showed that the party had first Monday in March, and awegent oa esti harg 
between man and man, but between man and wo-| broken them up, and burned everything they hadj The facilities for acquiring a aor » ier; te! nal di 
ee fy ae our statute books classed with in-| in them, in the effort to save their lives. Not far Pega me aos rahi 9 all sectarian Of . litt) 
The distinction should be between good from this spot was found the body of the other Ladies desiring such an education are respe oes le 
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the ’ & Wrong, Dot between| drift, and near her one of the men. The two other containing terms, further particulars iS OBE, str 
Mra. R. noticed in detail the laws of our land,| It is probable thet the party became inextricably| {°° pore Bioventh, Phil 
dwelling upon the property features of existing involve ih the'deotr sitha ta tas sia pestile ; =. 2 
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